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NOTICE. | which we invite the co-operation of all existing associa- 
On Saturday, February 28th, 1846, Tux Critic was_| tions by the contribution of reports of their proceedings, 
enlarged, from 24 to 32 pages, making it the LARGEST | and of individuals who have devoted their thoughts and 
Lirerary JourNAL In Evropr. Back numbers, to inquiries to any of the subjects that properly fall within 
complete sets, may be had, or Vols. I. and II. may be had,| this novel department of Tue Critic, whose purpose it 
handsomely bound, price only 10s. each. |is to gather from every available source, and diffuse 
| throughout the country, the facts that must be known 
| before ingenuity can devise plans of improvement; and 
A SUGGESTION. when these have been matured, to submit them to the 
Ir has been suggested that a new feature might be ordeal of public criticism. : 
advantageously introduced into Tue Criric, which; By the introduction of this and the other peculiar fea- 
would much increase its interest and utility. There are tures lately added to Tue Criric, we hope to make it 
no subjects of more immediate importance, yet few so | useful as well as interesting; and, although they com- 
neglected by the public journals, as those belonging prise subjects hitherto almost entirely neglected by the 
to the class of social economy. Certain it is that social public journals, whether political or literary, and, by 
improvements have not kept pace with political and scien- | giving them a distinct place, Tue Criric will differ from 
tific progress. Amid the struggles of party and the con- all its contemporaries, we adopt them satisfied of their 
flicts of sect, matters that directly concern the health and importance to the best and loftiest interests of humanity, 
comfort, and indirectly the moral condition of every | and with the conviction that there is in the community a 
member of the community, have been disregarded. Only growing regard for them which only needs the encourage- 
a-véry“few of the more reflecting have been found from! ment of a public organ to foster by supplying the thirst 
time to time to lift their voices feebly in opposition to for information, and which, if cultivated, will grow and 
social ‘ills, however destructive to life or happiness. The | spread, and bring forth abundant fruit. 
public journals, absorbed in faction fights, would give | 

















no heed to their warnings, and scarcely deigned to them | 
an obscure corner in their crowded columns. Into the | 
general mind they never entered, and evils, which a 

trifling exertion would cure, are flourishing to this day, 

because they have not in the press a medium through | 
which they may be presented with the formality due to 

their intrinsic importance. 
_ We propose that Tue Critic shall supply this void, 
in our BH literature, A distinct department, to be) 
entitled the “ JourNnaL or SociaL Economy,” will be | 
added to its contents. To this we invite the contribu- 
tions of all who interest themselves in social improve- | 
ments, whether by way of indicating ills or suggesting | 
remedies, Under this heading will come all topics connect- | 
ed with the Ifcalth of Towns, and the arrangement of so-' 
cial organization;—metropolitan and provincial improve- | 
ments; the application of science tothe advancement of the. 
health aud conveniences of the population; the benefits | 
that might be secured by the extension of the principle | 
of the social clubs ; and, as involved in these, the topics of | 
— regulations, buildings, supply of water, protection | 
rom fire, drainage and its application to the uses of agri- | 
culture; publicconveyances,interments in towns, sanitory 
rules, charitable societies, popular education, the preven-. 
tion of crime, and such like, to the advancement of | 


TOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


On the Principles of the Criminal Law. Pickering. 
{SECOND NOTICE.] 

Tur author of this admirable little treatise, which, in- 
deed, deserves its title of “a little book on a great sub- 
ject,” proceeds to examine the practical working of the 
present system of our criminal law, and through this 
curious and not unamusing inquiry we invite the reader 
to follow him. 

He begins by questioning the propriety of the law of 
treason, on the argument that there is no part of treason 
an act which is not already provided for by the common 
criminal law, except that once popular, but now repudi- 
ated offence of culpable imagining. 


When the statutes of the 25th of Edward III. were passed, 
society was very differently constituted ; the penalties attached 
to robbery and murder were neither well-defined nor rigorously 
enforced, and a powerful noble could rob his poor neighbours 
with impunity; the sevage treason laws, therefore, were but 
the natural produce of a semi-barbarous age, where the law it- 
self being weak, the hand of the monarch was made strong in 
order to executeit. That period is past, and the last success- 
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ful traitors in 1688 ought not to have left a law in existence 
from which they themselves had so narrowly escaped, to clutch 
heads as noble as their own in after times. 

There is yet another reason for the repeal of the treason 
laws ; they are worse than useless. It has already been no- 
ticed that it never was held a dishonouring crime, and we have 
of late years seen vagabonds, who had no other way of attaining 
celebrity, attempt the sovereign’s life, by way of obtaining the 
‘* pride, pomp, and circumstance ”’ of a trial for high treason. 
This was made manifest by the effect at once produced by the 
wise enactment on occasion of those attempts upon her present 
Majesty. The moment the celebrity of a traitor was taken 
away, and the offender was subjected to the dishonour of a 
whipping, the crime was attempted no more. 


The next division of crimes to which the author ob- 
jects is that of those termed “ offences against religion 
and the established church,” and on the plea that the 


social law can take cognizance only of injuries done to | 


the merabers of the society under its protection, in their 
persons or property. The practical mischief of such a 
law he illustrates by the fact that it was upon a charge 


of hlasphemy, that our blessed Saviour was immolated. | 


Another event presents the same moral. 


Let it be remembered too that the Reformation of the Church 
was opposed as an unorthodox, and almost a blasphemous 
movement, till it had proved successful, and that almost all 
the benefits of civil and religious liberty which we now enjoy 
sprung from determined heresy on the one hand, and success- 
ful treason on the other. A sufficient reason, one would ima- 
gine, for removing both from the statute book and the codified 
common law two classes of offences, which to-day may be 
the greatest of crimes, to-morrow the most glorious of victo- 
ries over tyranny and prejudice. Real crime does not so easily 
change its complexion. 


After glancing at the state of the law as it relates to 
the crimes of married women, he proceeds to demand 
the expurgation from the criminal code of another 
which, as he justly observes, is at variance with the law 
written upon man’s heart. 


At present those who conceal offenders from the pursuit of 
justice are made liable to heavy penalties. As usual where 
human law is at variance with Divine, it is disregarded: the 
ties of kindred or of affection are too much interwoven in our 
very nature, and are formed of materials far too strong to be 
torn asunder by a mere cowardly fear. The friend who knows 
that by sheltering one who, however he may have transgressed, 
he still loves—he may expose himself to danger, gains merit 
in his own eyes, and those of others, by braving the conse- 
quences of an act which, though forbidden by law, is in ac- 
cordance with the best feelings of the human heart : and what- 
ever is felt to be an act of courage and fidelity will be done by 
brave and good men;—men who would have shrunk from 
committing the crime the perpetrator of which they have shel- 
tered. Doubtless accomplices and persons deeply engaged in 
the same kind of nefarious practices may also afford shelter to 
criminals for their own private ends: but it is no less certain 
that the offence, if it be one, of sheltering a criminal from jus- 
tice, is more likely to be committed by the generous and the 
warm hearted than by the calculating thief or accomplice. 


He next considers the possible amendment of the 
present system. The first step to this is a classification 
of crimes, so that the very crime itself should in some 
measure indicate the character of the offender, so that 
the appropriate punishment may be more readily 
awarded. ‘The following are proposed as the nearest 
practicable approach to accuracy :— 


1. Offences against property not committed with violence. 
2. Offences against property committed with violence. 3. 
Forgery. 4. Offences against the person. 5. Malicious in- 
juries to property. 6. Other offences not included in the 
above classes, such as riots, destroying game by night, &c. 


The first class comprises the great bulk of the crime 


But it is subject to some 


committed in this —- 
es what may be termed acci- 


subdivisions, One inclu 


dental criminals, such as those who yield to sudden 
temptation ; another embraces the criminals by profes- 
sion ; another the practised receivers of stolen goods— 
the patrons of crime. Each of these would require a 
different punishment in degree, and, if possible, in kind. 

And here the author touches on the difficult, but all- 
important, question of the treatment of “juvenile of- 
fenders.” He suggests their deportation to Canada, not 
in the character of criminals, but for the purposes of 
education and reformation in government schools there 
to be founded. Of this plan we highly approve, for it 
would remove the incipient felon from the atmosphere of 
crime in which he has been nurtured, and fit him to be a 
valuable member of a society, where honesty and industry 





| will be sure of a reward; and where there will be no 
| temptation to return to old vices. Examination of the 
| returns of the prison at Parkhurst shews that the pro- 
portion of reclaimed criminals is very large. 


Yet if in 120 cases success more or less attended the efforts 
of the teachers where the work of corruption had already 
gone on for a considerable time, how much more success 
might we expect when those efforts were directed to the im- 
provement of natures very slightly deteriorated. Experience 
has taught us what might well have been predicated, that 
juvenile offenders are a class easy to be reformed, and that 
the instances where the attempt has failed are those in which 
the frequent commission of offences has entirely destroyed the 
moral feeling. It may with safety be laid down that if fora 
first offence removal from this country to a penitentiary 
abroad were to take place, no report would affix the word 
‘* incorrigible”’ to any of its inmates. 


The next class of cases is that in which, though the 
criminal is an adult, the circumstances indicate a nature 
not yet hardened to crime. In such, imprisonment has 
proved a failure, and here again the author proposes 
deportation to a colony upon probationary terms, to 
penitentiaries, to be established on the model of the 
Pentonville prison, of which this account is given :— 


On the cell of each prisoner at Pentonville is affixed the fol- 
lowing notice :— 

‘* Prisoners admitted into the Pentonville Prison will have 
an opportunity of being taught a trade, and of receiving sound 
moral and religious instruction. They will be transplanted to 
a penal colony in classes, as follows : if 


‘* FIRST CLASS. 

‘* Prisoners who shall, when sent from this prison, be re- 
ported by the governor and chaplain to have behaved well. 

‘¢ These at the end of eighteen months will be sent to Van 
Diemen’s Land, to receive a ticket of leave on landing, which, 
until forfeited by bad conduct, will in that country confer most 
of the advantages of freedom. Labour being in great demand, 
and wages therefore high, the prisoner’s knowledge of a trade 
will enable him, with industry and continued good conduct, to 
secure a comfortable and respectable position in society. Pri- 
soners who obtain tickets of leave may also, by industry and 
good conduct, acquire in a short time means sufficient to ena- 
ble their families to follow them. 


‘* SECOND CLASS. 
‘* Prisoners who have not behaved well. 

“These also, at the end of eighteen months, will be trans- 
ported to Van Diemen’s Land, where they will receive a pro- 
bationary pass, which will secure to them only a limited por- 
tion of their earnings, will admit of their enjoying only a small 
portion of liberty, and will subject them to many restraints 
and privations. 

‘““ THIRD CLASS. 
‘* Prisoners who have behaved iil. 

‘¢ These will be transported to Tasman’s Peninsula, a small 
colony occupied only by convicts and a military guard, there 
to be employed in public works in probationary gangs, with- 
out wages and deprived of liberty ; and their families will not 
under any circumstances be allowed to followthem. Prisoners 
will see how much depends upon their own conduct during 
their confinement in this prison. According to their behaviour 





and improvement here, will be their future position in the 
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colony to which they will be sent.’’ Such are the words of 
kindness and consolation which meet the eye of the convict 
when he is first introduced into this asylum: or his first les- 
sons in reading tell the good in store for him if he behave well. 
He has the hope of becoming something better ; and the means 
of knowledge and moral reformation are at hand. At Penton- 
ville these have been used successfully. Of 500 men upon 
whom the treatment has been tried, only five or six have been 
pronounced incorrigible: and yet among their ranks are many 
convicted of the most serious offences, and whose previous 
lives had been one continued series of crime. 


As for the second subdivision—the criminal profession 
—the author can suggest no improvement on Lord 
STaNLEy’s regulations for transportation. 

We may best conclude with the eloquent appeal that 
closes this volume :— 


It is not enough that the wealthy classes, like the pharisee 
of old, self-satisfied in their abstinence from a certain set of 
crimes, in their compliance with the usages of society, and in 
their general intelligence, ‘‘ thank God that they are not as so 
many other men are,’’ and suppose that there is nothing to 
amend in a state of society which yearly condemns thou- 
sands to suffer the penalty of crimes to which that very 
state of society has tempted them, and against which 
it has provided no safeguard. Wealth and power were 
not given either to enable the possessors to enjoy in 
greater abundance the pleasures of sense, or even to sit 
down in quiet comfort, well pleased with themselves that they 
have no temptation to do evil. Riches and greatness are the 
talents which the lord who went on a far journey confided to 
his servants, to be used so as to bring him at his coming an 
ample return. Let the landlord at that day be able to greet 
his greater master with ‘‘ Lord, thou gavest me abundance, 
and lo! I have used it to enlarge thy kingdom ; here are the 
tenants and the labourers whom I have lived among and in- 
structed, as well by kind words as example—they are good 
Christians and happy men—let them be my companions for 
eternity !’”? Let the princely merchant and wealthy manu- 
facturer be able to reply, ‘‘ Lord, I had not extensive estates 
confided to me, but I have had numerous dependents. I have 
forborne to enrich myself as much as I might have done, in 
order to afford to these people the instruction and the com- 
forts without which man sinks into the brute. Here are my 
work people, my porters, my clerks—thy talent has gained 
ten !’’ Were such the rule instead of the exception, we 
should not need to build jails and workhouses. But this 
happy state of things cannot be expected yet, even if all were 
as much alive to the duties of their high station as, I thank 
God, many are ;—for changes in society go onslowly. In the 
mean time it only remains that legislators do their duty too ; 
and when they find a poor wretch steeped to the lips in 
misery and guilt, let them look with compassion upon him, 
however low he may be fallen; and for His sake in whose 
IMAGE he was made, endeavour to rescue him from degrada- 
- and sin, and restore the lost prodigal to his Father and 
their’s. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth. By Wititam 
Roscoz. Vol. 11. London: Bogue. 
Tuts is the second volume of Mr. Bocur’s edition of Roscor’s 
history, in size and price precisely like that we have noticed 
as coming from Mr. Bonn. The same remarks are applicable 
to this as to the first volume, upon which we commented when 
it appeared. We hope the rival publishers will henceforth 
choose different subjects for their enterprises. 








SCIENCE, 
W. H. Halse on Medical Galvanism. 
TueEre can be no doubt that galvanism is a medical agent, 
whose importance has been too much neglected by the faculty. 
It is a melancholy truth that the medical men are always the 
last to recognise an advance in science, and always begin by 
virulent hostility to an improvement which at last they are 
compelled to adopt. It is strange, but true, that in the very 








science of which the least is known, the practitioners are the 
most dogmatical, the most hostile to innovation. If the 
faculty could have had its own way, physiology, and medicine 
would have stood still, and we should now have rejoiced in the 
fallacies and ignorance of our forefathers; nor, if they could 
help it, would another step in discovery ever again be made. 
All modern investigations go to prove the universal agency of 
electricity. They tend to the conclusion that it is the one 
great agent in nature, of which all other powers are but 
modified forms. There is little doubt that it is the great 
agent in the vital functions. The brain and nervous system 
would seem to be but a sort of galvanic battery It is not 
likely that so important an agent could be without its influ- 
ence upon the human frame: that the fluid that in its passage 
can convulse the frame_to its centre and act directly upon the 
nervous system, could be otherwise than capable of producing 
some effect upon diseases of that system. Reason would so 
dictate. And although the faculty have disdained to examine 
this powerful agent with a view to ascertain its capacities, 
others, it would appear, have devoted great attention to it 
both theoretically and experimentally, and they assert that it 
does produce great curative effects. Among the first who 
dedicated themseves to it in this country was Mr. Hatse, 
whose pamphlet detailing the results of his extensive experi- 
ments, is now before us. It is true that he has pursued this 
study for the purpose of profit, but that is not in itself an 
objection to his testimony. The cases here stated may 
be put forward with the primary purpose of an advertise- 
ment of his practice, and therefore are not to be received 
implicitly. But, at the least, they have this value. They 
will guide the experiments of others. And as names and 
places are given, and the parties genérally persons in respec- 
table positions in society, the curiow® can easily ascertain the 
truth of the facts asserted. At all events, enough is apparent 
to make it desirable that the lovers of physiological science 
should institute an extensive series of experiments to ascertain 
what are the effects of galvanism upon the human frame both 
in health and disease. We spare no time, toil, or cost to 
learn how it affects a bar of steel; surely it would be as ra- 
tional and profitable to inquire how it influences that much 
more curious and complex machine—man. Let our philo- 
sophers look to it. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence among the Natives 
of a Valley of the Marquesas Islands ; or a Peep at 
Polynesian Life. By HERMAN MELVILLE. 12mo. 
London, 1846. Murray. 

THis is a most entertaining and refreshing book. It 
details the experiences of an American sailor, who, dis- 
gusted with the tedium of a long whaling voyage, and 
the arbitrary conduct of his captain, availed himself of 
the vessel’s visit to Nukuheva for provisions, to run 
away and take his chance among the savages of that 
island. 

The picture he has drawn of Polynesian life and 
scenery is incomparably the most vivid and forcible that 
has ever been laid before the public. The incidents, no 
doubt, are sometimes exaggerated, and the colouring 
is often overcharged, yet in the narrative generally 
there is a vraisemblance that cannot be feigned; for 
the minuteness, and novelty of the details, could only 
have been given by one who had before him nature for 
his model. 

The writer of this narrative, though filling the post of 
a common sailor, is certainly no common man. His 
clear, lively, and pointed style, the skilful management 
of his descriptive, the philosophical reflections and senti- 
mental apostrophes scattered plentifully through the 
work, at first induced us to suppose it the joint pro- 
duction of an American sailor and man of letters, of 
whom the one furnished the raw materials and the other 
gave them shape, order, and consistency, so as to tell 
with more effect upon the public. e have since 
learned, on good authority, that this was not the case ; 
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that, in fact, the narrative is the bond fide production of | his observation, would sail up into the air and disappear from 
a brother to one of the gentlemen officially attached to | the view. Soon, other evidences of our vicinity to the land 
the American Legation in this country, and his alone. | were apparent, and it was not long before the glad announce- 
In America, as in Germany, there prevails among | meat of its being in sight was heard from aloft,—given with 
young men a more ardent wish to see and prove the at poruligr prolongation of sound that a sailor loves—‘‘ Land 
world than actuates those who are first entering ho! 
upon the business of life among ourselves. In this par-| Arrived fairly at Nukuheva, they found six French 
ticular we are less enlightened than those nations; and | ships of war in the bay, under the command of Admiral 
since nothing is so effective for dissipating prejudices, | Du Perrr Tuovars (since of Tahitian notoriety), who 
enlarging ideas, and accumulating a useful stock of ima- | had just taken possession of these islands in the name of 
gery for the mind, as trarel, it were greatly to be wished | France. This circumstance, however, in no way affected 


the custom of looking more abroad before settling down 
in the world were generally adopted by the rising gene- 
ration of Englishmen. The beneficial effect of such 
a practice is abundantly visible in the national cha- 
racter, and especially in the literature, of the Germans 
and Americans. To confine ourselves to the country 
of our author, the names of Cooper, Dana, and 
BryYANT, at once present themselves, to which this work 
adds that of a confrere of whom they may justly be proud. 

Of adventure this narrative, limited as is the period 
which it embraces, necessarily affords but little, nor does 
it abound in stirring incident or action ; we propose, how- 
ever, to give the substance of these, with such extracts 
as may shew the chief peculiarities of the wild people 
among whom our author sojourned, and at the same 
time convey to the readera tolerably accurate idea of the 
work he has produced. 

From the time when the vessel’s head was turned from 
her cruizing ground to that of her arrival at the Marquesas 
some twenty days intervened, which afford opportunity 
to Mr. MELVILLE for the following graphic picture of 


SEA-LIFE ON THE PACIFIC. 

What a delightful, lazy, languid time we had whilst we were 
thus gliding along! There was nothing to be done; a cir- 
cumstance that happily suited our disinclination to do any- 


thing. We abandoned the fore-peak altogether, and spreading | 


an awning over the forecastle, slept, ate, and lounged under it 
the live-long day. Every one seemed to be under the in- 
fluence of some narcotic. Even the officers aft, whose duty 
required them never to be seated while keeping a deck watch, 
vainly endeavoured to keep on their pins; and were obliged 
invariably to compromise the matter by leaning up against the 
bulwarks, and gazing abstractedly over the side. Reading 
was out of the question ; take a book in your hand, and you 


were asleep in an instant. Although I could not avoid yield. | 


ing in a great measure to the general languor, still at times I 
contrived to shake off the spell, and to appreciate the beauty of 
the scene around me. The sky presented a clear expanse of 
the most delicate blue, except along the skirts of the horizon, 
where you might see a thin drapery of pale clouds which never 
varied their form or colour. The long, measured, dirge-like 
swell of the Pacific came rolling along, with its surface broken 
by little tiny waves, sparkling in the sunshine. Every now 
and then a shoal of flying fish, scared from the water under 
the bows, would leap into the air, and fall the next moment 
like a shower of silver into the sea. Then you would see the 
superb alvicore, with his glittering sides, sailing aloft, and 
often describing an arc in his descent, disappear on the surface 
of the water, Far off, the lofty jet of the whale might be 
seen, and nearer at hand the prowling shark, that villainous 
footpad of the seas, would come skulking along, and, at a 
wary distance, regard us with his evil eye. At times, some 
shapeless monster of the deep, floating on the surface, would, 
as we approached, sink slowly into the blue waters, and fade 
away from the sight. But the most impressive feature of the 
scene was the almost unbroken silence that reigned over sky 
and water. Scarcely a sound could be heard but the occa- 
sional breathing of the grampus, and the rippling of the cut- 
water. As we drew nearer the land, I hailed with delight the 
appearance of innumerable sea-fowl. Screaming and whirling 
in spiral tracks, they would accompany the vessel, and at times 
alight on our yards and stays. That piratical-looking fellow, 
appropriately named the man-of-war’s hawk, with his blood- 
red bill and raven plumage, would come sweeping round us in 
gradually diminishing circles, till you could distinctly mark 
the strange flashings of his eye; and then, as if satisfied with 


the Americans, who proceeded up the roadstead, and 
were presently surrounded by a flotilla of canoes, which 
came out for the purpose of trade, or actuated simply by 
curiosity. Among them it was observed there were no 
women—the sex being “tabooed”’ the use of canoes, 
which they compensate by “using the paddles of their 
own fair bodies.” We give a description of their first 
visit to the vessel in our author’s words. 


A SHOAL OF SEA-NYMPHS. 


We had approached within a mile and a half perhaps of the 
foot of the bay, when some of the islanders, who by this time 
had managed to scramble aboard of us at the risk of swamping 
their canoes, directed our attention to a singular commotion in 
the water ahead of the vessel. At first I imagined it to be 
produced by a shoal of fish sporting on the surface, but our 
savage friends assured us that it was caused by a shoal of 
‘‘ whinhenies ’’ (young girls), who in this manner were coming 
off from the shore to welcome us. As they drew nearer, and 
I watched the rising and sinking of their forms, and beheld 
the uplifted right arm bearing above the water the girdle of 
tappa, and their long dark hair trailing beside them as they 
swam, I almost fancied they could be nothing else than so 
many mermaids :—and very like mermaids they behaved too. 
We were still some distance from the beach, and under slow 
headway, when we sailed right into the midst of these swim- 
ming nymphs, and they boarded us at every quarter, many 
seizing hold of the chain-plates and springing into the chains ; 
others, at the peril of being run over by the vessel in her 
course, catching at the bob-stays, and wreathing their slender 
forms about the ropes, hung suspended in the air. All of 
them at length succeeded in getting up the ship’s side, where 
they clung dripping with the brine and glowing from the 
bath, their jet-black tresses streaming over their shoulders, 

and half enveloping their otherwise naked forms. There they 


| hung, sparkling with savage vivacity, laughing gaily at one 








| another, and chattering away with infinite glee. Nor were 
they idle the while, for each one performed the simple offices 
| of the toilette for the other. Their luxuriant locks, wound up 
| and twisted into the smallest possible compass, were freed from 
‘the briny element; the whole person carefully dried, and from 
a Jittle round shell that passed from hand to hand, anointed 
with a fragrant oil; their adornments were completed by 
passing a few loose folds of white tappa, in a modest cincture, 
around the waist. Thus arrayed they no longer hesitated, but 
flung themselves lightly over the bulwarks, and were quickly 
frolicking about the decks. * - * * Their 
appearance perfectly amazed me; their extreme youth, the 
| light clear brown of their complexions, their delicate features, 
and inexpressibly graceful figures, their softly moulded 
limbs, and free unstudied action, seemed as strange as 
beautiful. se * * * In the evening, after we 
had come to an anchor, the deck was illuminated with lan- 
terns, and this picturesque band of sylphs, tricked out with 
flowers, and dressed in robes of variegated tappa, got up a ball 
in great style. These females are passionately fond of dancing, 
and in the wild grace and spirit of their style excel everything 
that I have ever seen. The varied dances of the Marquesan 
girls are beautiful in the extreme, but there is an abandoned 
voluptnousness in their character which I dare not attempt to 
describe. 


In setting forth the reasons which induced him to 
abscond from his ship, the author, after dwelling on 
the protracted interval spent in a whaling voyage, some- 
times extending to five or six years, furnishes an account 
of a spectral consort to the “ Flying Dutchman,” which 
he appropriately terms 
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‘(THE FLYING WHALE-MAN.” 


I heard of one whaler, which after many years’ absence was 
given up for lost. The last that had been heard of her was a 
shadowy report of her having touched at some of those unstable 
islands in the far Pacific, whose eccentric wanderings are care- 
fully noted in each new edition of the South Sea charts. After 
a long interval, however, The Perseverance—for that was her 
name—was spoken somewhere in the vicinity of the ends of the 
earth, cruising along as leisurely as ever, her sails all bepatched 
and bequilted with rope yarns, her spars fished with old pipe 
stores, and her rigging knotted and spliced in every possible 
direction. Her crew was composed of some twenty venerable 
Greenwich-pensioner-looking old salts, who just managed to 
hobble about deck. The ends of all the running ropes, with the 
exception of the signal halyards and poop-down haul, were rove 
through snatch-blocks, and led to the capstan or windlass, so 
that not a yard was braced or a sail set without the assistance 
of machinery. Her hull was incrusted with barnacles, which 
completely encased her. Three pet sharks followed in her 
wake, and every day came alongside to regale themselves from 
the contents of the cook’s buckets, which were pitched over to 
them. A vast shoal of bonetas and albicores always kept her 
company. Such was the account I heard of this vessel, and the 
remembrance of it always haunted me : what eventually became 
of her I never learned; at any rate she never reached home, 
and I suppose she is still regularly tacking twice in the 
twenty-four hours somewhere off Buggerry Island, or the 
Devil’s-Tail Peak. 





Disgusted with the provisions on board ship, shocked 
with the brutality of the captain, whose reply to com- 
plaints and remonstrances was the “ butt end of a hand- 
spike,” and foreseeing no end to the voyage, our author 
proposed to a messmate called “Toby,” who, like him- 
self, “had evidently moved in a different sphere of life,”’ 
torun away, which was joyfully agreed to, and they con- 
certed their plans accordingly. The following morning 
the atatbonnd watch had liberty to go ashore; but the 
Captain, previous to their departure, called the men to 
the quarter-deck, where he delivered to them the follow- 
ing characteristic harangue :— 


‘* Now, men, as we are just off a six months’ cruise, and 
have got through most all our work in port here, I suppose 
you want to go ashore. Well, I mean to give your watch 
liberty to-day, so you may get ready as soon as you please, and 


_go; but understand this, I am going to give you liberty, be- 


cause I suppose you would growl like so many old quarter 
gunners if I didn’t; at the same time, if you’ll take my advice, 
every mother’s son of you will stay aboard, and keep out of 
the way of the bloody cannibals altogether. Ten to one, men, 
if you go ashore, you will get into some infernal row, and that 
will be the end of you ; for if those tattooed scoundrels get you 
a little way back into their valleys, they’ll nab you—that you 
may be certain of. Plenty of white men have gone ashore here 
and never been seen any more. There was the old Dido, she 
put in here about two years ago, and sent one watch off on 
liberty ; they never were heard of again for a week—the natives 
swore they didn’t know where they were—and only three of 
them got back to the ship again, and one with his face damaged 
for life, for the cursed heathens tattooed a broad patch clean 
across his figure-head. But it will be no use talking to you, 
for go you will, that I see plainly ; so all I have to say is, that 
you need not blame me if the islanders make a meal of you. 
You may stand some chance of escaping them though, if you 
keep close about the French encampment, and are back to the 
ship again before sunset. Keep that much in your mind, if 
you forget all the rest I’ve been saying to you. There, go 
forward; bear a hand and rig yourselves, and stand by for a 
call. At two bells the boat will be manned to take you off, 
and the Lord have mercy on you !”’ 


Among the comments on this plain-spoken address 
made by those to whom it was delivered is one so 
thoroughly sailor-like that we give it a place here. After 
denouncing the Captain as ‘‘ one who begrudged a fel- 
low a few hours’ liberty,’ he exclaimed with an oath, 
“* But you don’t bounce me out of my liberty, old chap, 
for all your yarns; for I would go ashore if every pebble 





on the beach was a live coal, and every stick a gridiron, 
and the cannibals stood ready to broil me on landing.” 

Having each stowed away a pound of tobacco, some 
yards of calico, and a few biscuits beneath their frocks, 
our adventurers joined their companions in the boat, 
and soon reached the shore. It happened to be the 
rainy season at the islands, and a heavy shower coming 
on, the whole of the party took shelter under cover of 
an immense canoe-house which stood hard by the beach. 
The stofm continuing, without a prospect of clearing off, 
themenlay down and weresoon asleep. ‘This was favourable 
for their’ purpose; so our author and his friend stole off, 
and, regardless of the deluge which was pouring down, 
betook themselves to a lofty chain of mountains, which 
rose by platforms from the bay, and in whose wooded 
recesses they proposed to lurk, feeding themselves mean- 
while with bread-fruit and cocoas, until their vessel 
should leave the island. The mountain they had to 
climb was some three thousand feet high, and the diffi- 
culties of the ascent, owing to barriers of rock, and 
cane-brake, the discomfort of heavy rain, sleeping on 
the wet ground, and insufficient food (for contrary to 
their expectation they found no fruits, and their biscuit 
was saturated with the juices of tobacco and rain) were 
thoroughly disheartening. Still, come what might, they 
resolved not to return to the ship. At length, exhausted 
by their wanderings, and enfeebled by hunger, they re- 
solved to seek one of the inhabited valleys below, and 
implore the protection and relief of the savages they 
might chance to meet. To the vale of Nukuheva, 
whence they had come, they feared to return, lest, tempted 
by the reward doubtless offered at the ship for their 
capture, the natives might give them up to the captain. 
Two other valleys they had the choice of from the central 
ridge on which they stood; the inhabitants of the one 
were the dread Typees, reputed the fiercest of cannibals ; 
the other valley, called Happar, was tenanted by a com- 
paratively harmless and friendly tribe. Destitute of all 
means of determining which was the vale of Happaz 
and overcome by fatigue, they lay down one day at noon 
in a storm, and covering themselves with leaves tried to 
get repose. ,Our author suffering from ague was unable to 
sleep, and tossing about on his comfortless bed he acci- 
dentally got a glimpse of alovely valley,which he thus 
describes :-— 


A POLYNESIAN LANDSCAPE. 


As the feverish sensation increased upon me, I tossed about, 
still unwilling to disturb my slumbering companion, from 
whose side I removed two or three yards. I chanced to push 
aside a branch, and by so doing suddenly disclosed to my view 
a scene which even now I can recall with all the vividness of 
the first impression. Had a glimpse of the gardens of Para- 
dise been revealed to me I could scarcely have been more 
ravished with the sight. From the spot where I lay transfixed 
with surprise and delight, I looked straight down into the 
bosom of a valley, which swept away in long wavy undula- 
tions to the blue waters in the distance. Midway towards the 
sea, and peering here and there amidst the foliage, might be 
seen the palmetto-thatched houses of its inhabitants glistening 
in the sun that had bleached them to a dazzling whiteness. 
The vale was more than three leagues in length, and about a 
mile across at its greatest width. On either side it appeared 
hemmed in by steep and green acclivities, which, uniting near 
the spot where I lay, formed an abrupt and semicircular ter- 
mination of grassy cliffs and precipices hundreds of feet ir 
height, over which flowed numberless small cascades. But 
the crowning beauty of the prospect was its universal verdure ; 
and inthis, indeed, consists, I believe, the peculiar charm of 
every Polynesian landscape. Everywhere below me, from the 
base of the precipice upon whose very verge I had been uncon- 
sciously reposing, the surface of the vale presented a mass of 
foliage, spread with such rich profusion that it was impossible 
to determine of what description of trees it consisted. But 
perhaps there was nothing about the scenery I beheld more 
impressive than those silent cascades, whose slender threads of 
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water, after leaping down the steep cliffs, were lost amidst the 
rich herbage of the valley. Over all the landscape there 
reigned the most hushed repose, which I almost feared to 
break lest, like the enchanted gardens in the fairy tale, a single 
syllable might dissolve the spell. For a long time, forgetful 
alike of my own situation, and the vicinity of my still slum- 
bering companion, I remained gazing around me, hardly able 
to comprehend by what means I had thus suddenly been made 
spectator of such a scene. 


Resolving to descend forthwith into this delightful 
valley, and willing to believe it the abode of the friendly 
Happars, they commenced the descent, which proved an 
arduous and dangerous undertaking, that took up some 
five days. They traced the course of a stream which 
pointed for the valley; and a succession of strongly- 
coloured pictures is presented of the perils and obstacles 
they had to encounter. We are told of slipping down 
perpendicular rocks some eighty feet deep simply by cling- 
ing to the roots of plants which grew out of the fissures ; 
throwing themselves over precipices of sixty feet into the 
trees which grew beneath, and the like extraordinary feats. 
These hair-breadth escapes and bold undertakings are 
wrought up in the narrative with singular force; but we 





confess, though sometimes they almost make us hold our 
breath with suspense, they are the least welcome parts of | 
the book, so strongly do they bear the impress of exagge- | 
ration. ‘The subjoined is our author’s picture of the last | 
and greatest obstacle in their descent to the valley:— | 


| 
That evening we stood on the brink of a precipice, over | 
which the dark stream bounded in one final leap of full 300 | 


“after great toil and dangers, we both stood with no 
limbs broken at the head of that magnificent vale which 
five days before had so suddenly burst upon our sight, 
and almost beneath the shadows of those very cliffs from 
whose summits we had gazed upon the prospect.” 

We must here for the present take leave of our adven- 
turers, proposing in our next number to give the re- 
mainder of their history, and as succinct an account as 

racticable of this land of tattooed chiefs and naked 
ouris, sunny valleys and groves of palm. 


Seven Years’ Campaigning in the Peninsula and the Ne- 
therlands, from 1808 to 1815. By Sir Ricuarp D, 
HENEGAN. In2 vols. London, 1846. Colburn. 

SELpom have we encountered a work with so much 

pretension and so little performance. It contributes not 

a single novelty to the stores of history; and the narra- 

tives of personal adventure, although introduced with 

the most attractive titles the art of book-making could 
supply, are for the most part devoid of interest, so that 
there is nothing to recommend SirR. Henf&Gan’s record 
of his campaigning to the regards of the reader. When 
we glanced at the heads of the chapters, and found such 

a bill of fare as “A Romantic Incident ”—“ A Village 

Féte ”—* French Brutality to Women ”—* The Gallant 

disturbed ”—* Old Blue Breeches ”—* Horrible Spec- 

tacle’*—“ A Sermon encored ”—“ Elopement of Donna 

V——a and Lieut. W ”_“ Demonstration of Flir- 

tation” — An Involuntary Embrace ”—‘‘ Murder and 


feet. The sheer descent terminated in the region we so long | Suicide” —“‘ Capt. S——r hanged ”—“ Irish Officer and 
had sought. On either side of the fall, two lofty and perpen- | his Nightcap””—“ Devotion in Death”—“An Embar- 
dicular bluffs buttressed the sides of the enormous cliff, and | rassing Position”—‘ Dreadful effects of a Shell”— 
projected into the sea of verdure with which the valley waved, | “ Mysterious Noises in the Night” —“ Horrible Outrage 
and a range of similar projecting eminences stood disposed in on the Nuns”—and so forth, we set ourselves to the 
a half circle about the head of the vale. A thick canopy of _perusal with appetite made keen by anticipation. But 
traces hung over the very verge of the fall, leaving an arched | what was our disappointment to find that these attractive 


aperture for the passage of the waters, which imparted a strange | 
picturesqueness to the scene. The valley was now before us; | 
but instead of being conducted into its smiling bosom by the 
gradual descent of the deep watercourse we had thus far pur- 
sued, all our labours now appeared to have been rendered futile 
by its abrupt termination. But, bitterly disappointed, we did | 
not entirely despair. As it was now near sunset we deter- | 
mined to pass the night-where we were, and on the morrow, | 
refreshed by sleep and by eating at one meal all our stock of 
food, to accomplish our descent into the valley, or perish in 
the attempt. We laid ourselves down that night on a spot, 
the recollection of which still makes me shudder. A small 
table of rock which projected over the precipice on one side of | 
the stream, and was drenched by the spray of the fall, sus- 

tained a huge trunk of atree which must have been deposited 

there by some heavy freshet. It lay obliquely, with one end 

resting on the rock and the other supported by the side of the 

ravine. Against it we placed in a sloping direction a number | 
of the half decayed boughs that were strewn about, and cover- | 
ing the whole with twigs and leaves, awaited the morning’s | 
light beneath such shelter as it afforded. During the whole of | 
this night the continual roaring of the cataract—the dismal | 
moaning of the gale through the trees, the pattering of the 
rain, and the profound darkness, affected my spirits to a de- 
gree which nothing had ever before produced. Wet, half 
famished, and chilled to the heart with the dampness of the 
place, and nearly wild with the pain I endured, I fairly cowered 
down to the earth under this multiplication of hardships, and 
abandoned myself to frightful anticipations of evil; and my 
companion, whose spirit at last was a good deal broken, 
scarcely uttered a word during the whole night. At length 
the day dawned upon us, and rising from our miserable pallet, 
we stretched our stiffened joints, and after eating all that 
remained of our bread, prepared for the last stage of our 
journey. 





How they overcame this obstacle without the aid of 
wings, we are not informed; the author conveniently 
omitting a detail of the manner in which they effected 





their descent, contenting himself by remarking that, 


titles were but borrowed from the newspapers. Sir R. 
D.HeneGan had but followed the fashion of the penny- 
a-liners, and sought to give a factitious interest to some 
wretched trash by this fine flourish. The trick is as old 
as the journals, but it is not often found in books, espe- 
cially when the author owns their paternity and is 
amenable for their faults. 

Nor is this the only or the gravest cause for censure. 
There is a prominent egotism that is at least disagree- 
able, especially when proceeding from a British soldier, 


| usually as remarkable for modesty as for valour. Self- 


laudation appears to be the main purpose of the book. 
Then, again, the entire spirit of the work is bad: 

there is no heroism about it. Waris presented in its 

most disgusting, instead of in its most noble, aspect. 


|The vices it sanctions are minutely pourtrayed; the vir- 


tues it elicits are scarcely remembered. Whether Sir 
Ricuarp Hengean has done this by design, and with 
intent to make war odious and to deter a gentleman from 
entering the army, we know not; but if he had written 
expressly for such a purpose he could not have accom- 
plished it more effectually. The military character is 
certainly exhibited here in its most repulsive aspect. 

However, let him be judged by his own perform- 
ances; and, that he may be fairly tried, we will take 
of the very best, and not of the worst, portions of these 
volumes. 

It should be premised that Sir RrcHarp was attended 
by a sort of squire, who is his faithful servitor in love 
and war. This is the portrait of him :— 


There was a corporal in my party of the name of Daglish, 
by birth an Irishman, and a sad wicked dog, though a great 
favourite with every one. He had a turn for gallantry—gui- 
taring, singing, and all the lighter accomplishments ; in short, 
he had studied what the French call V’art de plaire, and 
withal had a stout heart and a stout arm in the hour of need. 
This man was coastantly getting into some scrape, in the pur- 
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suance, not of his duties, but of his pleasures ; and so many 
were the shots fired at him by suspicious husbands and jealous 
lovers, that it was reported by his comrades that a charmed 
bullet alone could put an end to his career. 


Such is the hero of the following 


ADVENTURE. 


Having ascertained that the boats I came to inspect might, 
at a short notice, be rendered serviceable, I gave myself up for 
the rest of the evening to the enjoyment of the little féte which 
the villagers were preparing for us—or rather, I should say, 
for Daglish, for he had already, a force de coup d’eils, ingra- 
tiated himself with the fairer portion of the inhabitants. When 
the last rays of the setting sun had disappeared behind the 
mountains, the evening’s merriment commenced. A young 
Portuguese struck with a masterly hand the chords of the 
guitar, and to his well-marked bolero and fandango, the 
graceful couples of both sexes bent their forms in the pas- 
sionate and graceful attitudes of these truly national dances. 
The slow and soft measure of the waltz succeeded in its turn; 
and I encircled in my arms the sylph-like form of Isabella, my 
host’s pretty daughter. The sounds ceased; wine went freely 
round, and no small degree of astonishment was excited by the 
copious libations indulged in by Daglish. At length, more 
brisk and joyous than was even his wont, he started on his 
legs, and to his own whistling performed the sailor’s hornpipe, 
with exertions and contortions that made the room resound 
with shrieks of laughter. Some degree of order was at last 
restored, and, as at a London rout, the company gradually 
dropped off. Our friend, Daglish, also disappeared, and I 
was left alone with Isabella and her mother. It would have 
been most unnatural to have so soon forgotten the pretty head 
that had found a resting-place on my shoulder during the 
mazes of the waltz; and in truth, the recollection of it had 
taken from my eyes all desire to close them in sleep that night ; 
T longed to rob from it a few hours to add to the day, and 
seeing a guitar, I placed it in the hands of the fair Isabella, in 
the hope of detaining her a few minutes longer in my sight. 


Isabella, with an arch smile, warbled some stanzas in 
her native tongue which the author has translated, but 
with which we will not trouble the reader. The story 
then proceeds. 


As Isabella finished the last words she laid down the instru- 
ment, and, kissing her hand to me with a most provoking ex- 
pression, not altogether free from coquetry, tripped lightly 
ftom the room. The old mother then rose, and conducted me 
to my sleeping chamber, where a mat was spread for my 
repose. I threw myself on it without undressing, as our de- 
parture was fixed for a very early hour on the following morn- 


| seventy rounds. 
| the day, but the fire of the Spaniards may be supposed to 





ing. Scarcely had the scene of the past evening began to 

blend with the shadowy dreaminess that precedes sleep, when | 
I was disturbed bya tremendous uproar. I started up—| 
nearer and nearer it approached. A thundering ‘‘ God d— 
the villains from the well-known voice of Daglish left mein no 
doubt as to the identity of the principal actor in the affray. I 
flew to my sword, and throwing up the window—it was not very 
high from the ground—out I jumped, to the no small joy of 
Daglish, who was fighting and swearing in the midst of a 
throng of peasants armed with everything they could lay hold 
of in the hurry of the moment. As soon as I appeared they 
attacked me also, and a desperate fight took place between us. 
We wounded several of them in our own defence ; and the rest 
were beginning to give way, when a reinforcing party came up 
with fire-arms, and sent a shot through the arm of poor Daglish, 
that stopped his hurrahs! Another bullet sharply grazing my 
side, we began to think that sauve qui peut would be our best 
defence against such odds. Off we started as fast as our heels 
could take us to the spot where our boat lay, and succeeded in 
unmooring it, and shoving off, just in time to escape from our 
assailants. But our danger was not toend here. The river 
was rolling with frightful rapidity, and our boat dashed down 
the current at a rate that makes me giddy to think of. Sud- 
denly we came to an eddy or whirlpool, and our boat, spinning 
round and round, shot head foremost, with tremendous velo- 
city, into the depths below. As good luck would have it, the 
long branches of the trees that skirt the banks of the Douro 





extended toa considerable distance, and we had also the good 


luck to catch hold of them in rising to the surface after our 
cold plunge. ‘‘ Pray Daglish,” said I, when we had got safe 
back to our quarters, ‘‘ what the devil was the cause of all this 
uproar?’’ ‘*Qch, plase your honour,’’ responded Daglish, 
endeavouring to assume a modest look, ‘‘ does your honour ax 
the rason? Why, ’twas nothing at all at all, but a woman 
fell in love with me, and, you see, her husband didn’t like 
it!’ 


The next passage we shall quote bears a most suspi- 
cious resemblance to one which we have taken from 
“ Jackson’s Discipline of the Army, &c.” reviewed in 
another place. It may be styled 


WASTE OF POWDER AND SHOT AT VITTORIA. 


The strength of the Anglo-Portuguese army brought into 
action at Vittoria may be stated in round numbers at fifty 
thousand infantry and eight thousand cavalry. The Spaniards 
numbered twenty-two thousand, and had the charge of their 
own ammunition; that of the Anglo-Portuguese was under 
the author’s direction; and to those who have turned their 
thoughts to the almost incredible disproportion that exists 
between the number of shots fired and the casualties they oc- 
casioned on a field of battle, this note will not be void of in- 
terest. At Vittoria, each infantry soldier, on entering the 
field, had sixty rounds of ball-cartridges in his cartouch-box 
for immediate use, making a total of three million rounds. 
As near as possible to the divisions of the army were brigades 
of small-arm ammunition to feed the expenditure ; and from 
the commencement to the close of the engagement one million 
three hundred and fifty thousand rounds of ball-cartridges 
were issued by the field-train to the troops. Now, allowing 
one half of these to have been expended at the termination of 
the battle, there was still a total of three million six hundred 
and seventy-five thousand rounds fired against the enemy. 
The French lost in killed and wounded eight thousand out of 
ninety thousand combatants; therefore it follows that only one 
musket-shot out of four hundred and fifty-nine took effect ! 
and this calculation excludes altogether the injury inflicted on 
the enemy by ninety pieces of artillery, which, upon the 
average, fired on that day seventy-three rounds of shot and 
shell each, making a total of six thousand eight hundred and 
The cavalry was but slightly engaged during 


have been commensurate with that of the other combatants, 
as they were at times very closely engaged with the enemy. 
At every battle in the Peninsula except Barossa the author 
remarked the same undue expenditure of ammunition in rela- 
tion to the small extent of damage done; and, from whatever 
cause this immense waste of powder and shot may have pro- 
ceeded, whether from the ground being irregular, or from the 
smoke obstructing the sight, or from the musket being dis- 
charged at a slight elevation, or from these three causes com- 
bined, itis a subject well worthy the attention of commanding 
officers of regiments. 


Now for a specimen of 


SIR RICHARD DOING THE ROMANTIC. 


I was billeted in the Quartier Buenos Ayres, at the house of 
a young and beautiful marchese; but the fatigue of the voy- 
age had been too much for my exhausted state; and imme- 
diately on landing I suffered a relapse that placed my life in 
imminent danger. It was some days before I recovered from 
the delirium of this paroxysm of fever; and the first object 
that presented itself to my weak and wandering senses was the 
marchese bending over me with a tender expression of pity 
in her angel-like countenance that I can never forget. For 
weeks she was my gentle nurse; and when at length my na- 
tural strength of constitution gave hopes of returning health, 
she would diversify the amusements of the day until I mar- 
velled to find it so soon past. Her sweet voice would har- 
monise with the soft accompaniment of the guitar, and deeds 
of valour and tales of love would, from her lips, waft me from 
the dull reality of existence to the sunny region of romance. 
One evening, the couch on which I still reclined was placed by 
the side of an open window leading to a terrace where the de- 
licious perfumes of the citron and orange-flower were fanned 
by the sultry breeze. As my fair nurse approached to place 
in my breast the rose she had just gathered, a chain she wore, 
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to which a medallion was suspended, became entangled round 
my arm, and fell to the ground. Jt opened in the fall, and I 
startled at seeing the noble and expressive features of my 
friend, Colonel Don Antonio Xavier, who had shewn to me at 
Oporto the kindness of a brother. In one moment the illusion 
that fancy had flung around me was destroyed; nor could an 
eternity of time have restored me to the feelings that were past 
—never to return. 


Is the reader satisfied ? 





FICTION. 


Court Intrigues: a Novel. By Witu1am Peake, Esq. 

In 3 vols. London, 1846. Newby. 
Tue number of circulating libraries and book clubs that 
honour Tue Criric by looking to it to guide them in the 
furnishing of their shelves has been gathering from day 
to day, from week to week, from month to month. Be- 
ginning with a band of one hundred and forty, the list 
has gradually grown into a formidable array of more 
than eight hundred, scattered through every town and 
almost every village, from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s 
End—in Ireland, and in the Channel Islands; and 
therefore it is that in this department we endeavour 
to notice every work of fiction to which the teeming 
press gives birth, at more or less length, according to its 
merits. 

The present season has been remarkably barren of 
good novels—indeed, of novels of any kind. One of the 
wery best and the latest is now before us. 

It should be premised that the author of the romance 
is not the dramatist; whether there be any or what rela- 
tionship, we know not; but it is fair to Richard PEAKE 
that he should not bear the faults of William, and to 
William that he should have the full benefit of the repu- 
tation Aichard does not need. 

The scene of Court Intrigues is laid in France; the 
time, the reign of Louis rHE THIRTEENTH and. Car- 
dinal RicHeLieu; Crna Mars, the favourite bero of 
the French novelists, is Mr. PeEAKr’s hero; the foun- 
dation of the plot being his conspiracy with Gastron of 
Orleans, the brother of the King, to seize the govern- 
ment by help of an army from Spain. The plot was dis- 
covered and Cina Mars paid the penalty of his treason 
upon the scaffold. 

Into the details of the story which the author has 
erected upon this historical foundation, we will not enter. 
To do so would be to deprive the reader of the pleasure 
of surprise, which forms so large a portion of the interest 
of a well-constructed novel. Enough to say that Mr. 
Peake has framed a plot which keeps the attention upon 
the stretch from the opening to the conclusion, and he 
handles with ease and power the rich materials with 
which history has furnished him. 

But it is for the style of the composition that this ro- 
mance is most remarkable. It is new toEnglish, although 
sufficiently familiar in French literature. With the latter 
the readers of Tux Critic must now be considerably 
acquainted, through the valuable series of notices of 
French publications, and the translated extracts from 
them, which have appeared in its columns. Lively in 
tone, sketchy in manner, the narrative never halts, but 
flows on, bringing before us in rapid succession persons 
and places, who are represented by a few rapid strokes 
of the pen,talk together in a natural strain, as people con- 
verse in real life, and not as they declaim upon the tragic 
stage, and when they have said their say, they depart, 
and give place to others, who, in like fashion, are not 
1g to linger long enough to weary the spectator. 
Mr. Peake would write an excellent feuilleton—in that 
he would rival Dumas. The faults of Mr. PeAKe are 
patent. He has little poetry in him, and less of genuine 
sentiment. He has not a creative genius. He can paint 
with admirable fidelity places he has seen or persons he 








has read of; but he cannot produce to us an original 
conception. This, however, is only saying that Mr. 
PEAKE is not SHAKESPERE, MILToNn, Scort, Dick- 
ENS, or one of the very select band to whom properly be- 
longs the name of Genius. He is very far indeed above 
the average of our novel writers, and, with a little more 
practice, will stand at the head of his class, although 
that will be but a second class. 

To exhibit his manner, which is his highest merit, we 
present a few passages that may be taken from the con- 
text without destroying their interest. First for a sketch 
of 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 


Let us leave our young traveller to his repose—we shall 
soon see him pursuing a most brilliant career ; and as we are 
at liberty to cast our eyes all over the map, let us fix them 
on the city of Narbonne. Here, before us, not far from this 
town, the bluish waves and sandy shore of the Mediterranean 
are perceptible : let us follow the course of this uneven and 
obscure street, mount the steps of the Archbishop’s palace, 
and enter the largest of its saloons; it was of great length, 
and received its light from a number of high Gothic windows, 
of which the upper part only had preserved their stained 
glass, which shed a dim shadow along the room. An enor- 
mous round table filled the whole width of the apartment 
from the mantelpiece ; at this table, which was covered with a 
green cloth, and literally groaning under the weight of books 
and papers, sat eight secretaries, bending over their pens, and 
occupied in copying letters which were handed to them from 
a smaller one close by; other persons were arranging papers 
in the recesses of a large book-case, stepping with the greatest 
care on the carpet laid down on the floor, for fear of making 
the slightest noise. Notwithstanding that so many persons 
were present, the wings of a fly in the air might have been 
almost heard. The only interruptions to this monotonous 
silence were occasioned by the sound of pens rapidly moving 
over paper, and by asharp voice dictating, which was now and 
then interrupted by a short hectic cough ; this voice emanated 
from a person sitting in a capacious arm-chair near the fire, 
which was burning briskly, notwithstanding the heat of the 
weather. This seat was in truth one of those immense arm- 
chairs still to be observed in some old castles, and made ap- 
parently on purpose to dose in, however interesting the work 
in which the occupier was employed. All the minutiz for the 
enjoyment of perfect indolence had been attended to; a down 
pillow supported the back ; if the head leaned on either side 
it reclined against soft cushions; and the cover of the seat 
hung over so much, that it was clear the handicraftsmen had 
formed it expressly that the book in the hand of the reader 
might fall without the slightest noise at the moment his eyes 
closed to give himself up to such an enjoyment. But let us 
hasten to describe the man who now occupied it. His fore- 
head was capacious; his hair white; he had expressive large 
eyes, a pale, slender face, to which a small pointed white beard 
gave that look of finesse so remarkable in the portraits of this 
reign; a mouth almost without lips (and we must confess that 
Lavater deems this an infallible sign of a bad disposition), 
surmounted by two little grey moustaches, and a tuft called a 
‘‘ royale,”’ then much in fashion, which, to be complete, took 
the form of a comma; he wore a red skull-cap, a huge robe 
de chambre, and purple silk stockings. This old man was no 
other than Armand Duplessis, Cardinal de Richelieu. 


In a different strain is the 


LOVERS’ PARTING. 


At the foot of the western tower Henri stopped; he was 
now some distance in advance of Grandchamp and his escort, 
and still on horseback, he approached closely to the wall so as 
to fix his foot against it, and gently raised the outer blind of 
a window in the form of a portcullis, such as may be seen in 
many old castles of that day. It was past midnight, and the 
moon was entirely concealed by heavy clouds. It was so 
dark that none but an inhabitant of the chateau could have 
found his way without a guide; the projecting towers and 
roofs appeared as one black mass, hardly distinguishable from 
the dark clouds above. With a huge Spanish cloak across 
his shoulders, Cinq Mars awaited in great anxiety. What did 
he expect? Whom had hecometosee? A gentle veice ut the 
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window solved the mystery. ‘‘ Is that you, Monsieur de Cing 
Mars?’’ ‘Alas! who else should it be? Who else would 
return to wander like a thief around the paternal mansion, not 
daring to enter, to bid adieu even to a mother? Who else 
would return to complain of the present without possessing a 
hope for the future ?”’ The gentle voice of Marie de Gon- 
sague trembled, and it was easy to distinguish tears amid the 
following reply. ‘‘ Alas! Henri, of what do you complain ? 
Have I not ceded more—much more than I ought to have 
done? Is it my fault if a crown bedecks the head of my 
father? Can I choose my birth? You know the wretched 
position of a princess! her hand is promised from her very 
childhood. The whole world is made acquainted with her 
age; a treaty is concluded for her, and she dares not offer a 
word of complaint. Since I have known you, what have I 
not done to make you happy, and to avoid the throne? For 
two years have I not struggled in vain against my ill-fortune ! 
You well know I have desired they should think me dead. 
Have I not prayed that a revolution might place another on 
the throne? I should have blessed any event which would 
obscure my rank ; and I have thanked the Almighty when my 
father was conquered on the. battle-field. But, oh! Henri, 
our court is watchful and jealous. The Queen demands my 
presence. Our dreams, dear Henri, our dreams are over. 
They have vanished. Our slumber has been too long. Let 
us then awake with energy. Let us no longer think of the 
stolen pleasures of the last two years. Let us forget all but 
to further your solemn resolution: henceforward be ambi- 
tious, Henri, ambitious—but for my sake.’’ ‘‘ And must we 
forget all? Oh, Marie!’’ whispered Cinq Mars She hesi- 
tated. ‘Yes, all that I would myself forget. Ay, our happy 
days—our long evenings—our moonlight walks ; but think— 
oh, think for the future ! Your honoured father was Maréchal 
—~be you more—be constable—be prince! Go, Henri, you are 
young—noble—rich—brave—beloved.”’ ‘‘ Beloved ! and for 
ever, Marie ?”’ ‘* During life, and for eternity.” g 


Lastly, as a specimen of the power with which Mr. | 
PEAKE can deal with more terrible scenes, we take | 


from a description of a trial of a priest for forgery this 
picture of torture by 
THE QUESTION. 


To the right of the great hall, and near the platform raised | 


for the judges, a number of women were watching a child 
about eight years old, who, aided by his sister, Martine, had 
raised himself upon a cornice: this child was now close to a 
small window, which shed a light round the hall, and where he 
expected to find a bird’s-nest or some other treasure to one of 
his age; but when he was well poised, by supporting himself 
against the bar of an old shrine dedicated to St. Jerome, he 
would willingly have been at some distance. for he cried out 
quickly, ‘‘ Oh! sister, sister, help me that I may come down 
—quick!’”” ‘‘ Why, what is the matter?’’ asked Martine. 
**Oh! I dare not say ; let me down—let me down,’’ answered 
he, stamping with his feet. ‘‘ Stay where you are, and tell us 
what you see: be not afraid, child,’’ said one of the bystanders. 
“* Well, then, they have laid down the curé between two great 
planks, which seem to squeeze his legs together, and they are 
binding ropes round the planks. ‘‘ Good Heavens! that is 
the rack !’’ exclaimed the man. ‘‘ Look sharply, boy—what 
else do you observe?”’ ‘‘ I don’t see the curé now,’’ con- 
tinued the child: ‘‘ all the judges are standing round and 
looking at him, and their long gowns hide him from me. Now 
some capuchin friars are bending over him.’’ Curiosity and 
anxiety led many persons close to the boy; and they all re- 
mained in breathless silence, waiting a farther report of what 
he saw through the window. ‘‘ Now I see him again,” con- 
tinued the child: ‘‘ the executioner is thrusting pieces of wood, 
like wedges, between the coils of the ropes; and the capu- 
chins are blessing the hammers and nails. Oh! sister, how 
angry they look! but they don’t speak now—oh ! let me down, 
I say.” The child, casting his eyes down for his sister, saw, 
instead of her, a multitude of bronzed faces looking up with 
avidity : they made a sign for him to continue his remarks— 
he again turned to the window. ‘‘ Now Father Lactance and 
Father Barré are forcing other pieces of wood into the coils of 
the rope which presses his limbs closer still; ol! how pale he 
is—hush ! now he seems to be praying. Ha! now his head 
falls back, as if he were dying. Take me away, sister; oh! I 





am sick,’’—and he fell iuto the arms of the young advocate, 
who came up at that moment with Da Lude and Cing Mars. 
“* Deus stetit in synagoga Deorum—in medio autem Deus 
dijudicat,’’ chanted a number of voices in a nasal twang: they 
continued louder and louder, and the sound of the hammer in 
its infernal work kept time with their hellish orgies. ‘‘ Hark!” 
said Fournier, ‘‘ he speaks.’’ The blows and chanting ceased ; 
a faint voice murmured--“‘ Oh! my fathers, moderate your 
torments—my soul is in despair—would that I were dead!’ 
The patience of the multitude could hold out no longer: a 
vast shout circulated through the whole building; the men 
rushed furiously towards the platform, and forced the weak 
and hesitating guard to retire; the unarmed populace pressed 
on, and a dense crowd precipitated itself towards the apart- 
ment from whence these sounds issued. 





The Magic Ring, a Knight’'y Romance. By the late Baron 

pE LA Mortre Foveve. London, 1846. Burns. 
Ms. ALEXANDER P att, of Brighton, is the translator of 
this romance, which abounds, like all the productions of the 
author, in exuberance of fancy, splendour of imagination, and 
a most pleasant and attractive simplicity of narration which 
steals away the reader’s judgment, and gives to romance the 
charm of reality. Here love and war and minstrel song, com- 
bined with the poetical fairy mythology that haunted the visions 
of our forefathers, are mingled in rich profusion; this cannot, 
therefore, fail co become one of the most popular volumes of the 
valuable series to which it belongs—namely, the ‘‘ Fireside 
Library.” 


The Commander of Malta. By Evcene Sve. Translated 
from the French by Apetpert D’Orsy. 1846. Belfast: 
Simms and M‘Intyre. London: Orr and Co. 

Tuts forms the second volume of a promising enterprise, en- 

titled ‘‘ The Parlour Novelist,’”’ intended to comprise works 

of fiction by the most celebrated authors of our own and other 
countries. It appears in the form of neat library volumes 
printed in type large enough to be read without wearying the 
eyes, and on good paper. The novel here selected for trans- 
lation is now, we believe, for the first time presented in an 

English dress, although it has been long popular in its native 

land. It certainly is not one of Eugene Sve’s happiest 

| productions, but it is amusing everywhere, and in parts dis- 
| plays the undoubted talents of its author. It is sufficiently 
| interesting to reward perusal. 














POETRY. 

The Early French Poets; a Series of Notices and 
Translations. By the late Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary, M.A. With an introductory Sketch of the 
History of French Poetry, by his Son, the Rev Henry 
Cary, M.A. London, 1846. Bohn. 

TueEse Notices and Translations originally appeared in 

| various numbers of the Lordoa Magazine, a periodical 

_of considerable note, and supported by contributors of 

sterling talent now nearly twenty years ago. The mode 

of their publication of course prevented them from main- 

taining the regular and systematic form and order im- 

plied in the term series. But from the mutual bearing 

which they have upon each other, and from a happy 
power of arrangement possessed by the present editor, 
they have in the volume before us been made to assume 

a very compact and uniform character. The period of 

time over which the poets noticed by the late Mr. 

Cary shed their light extends from the commencement 

of the thirteenth to the close of the sixteenth century, 

and embraces the names of CLEMENT Marort, Joa- 
cHIM pu Be Luay, PieRRE DE Rousarp, RoBertT 

GARNIER, with many of the dii minorum gentium. Each 

notice contains a short sketch of the poet’s life, a brief 

critique upon bis style and meri s, and some choice and 
elegant translations from his works. Most of these 
poets are unfortunately but little known in England, 
and it would be difficult and almost impossible to meet 
with a copy of their works. Mr. Cary has, therefore, 
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very wisely inserted the original, together with his own 
translation, that the reader may have an opportunity of 
comparing the two. From this comparison we are 
bound to add, that he will derive a double pleasure. 
For not only will he be enabled to admire the natural 
force and beauty of the French poet, but he will the 
more thoroughly appreciate the accuracy and vigour 
with which the English poet has been able to re-produce 
the foreign original. 

We will begin with Marort, a poet who flourished 
later, indeed, than several noticed in the volume, as he 
lived in the latter part of the fifteenth century. His 
style, however, is as quaint almost as that of any of his 
predecessors, and the account of him given by the 
author was intended to be introductory to that of the 
others. Of him the French critics pronounce that he is 
more talked of than read, and some even revile him as 
being too antiquated to be understood without a dic- 
tionary. His most famous work is the “Temple of 
Cupid,” a fanciful and romantic poem, much in the vein 
of our own Cuavucer or SPENSER, and which is rich in 
quaint conceits and powerful description. It is full of 
that elaborate development of an idea in which the 
early writers, with their precise and exact rhodes of 
thought and expression, delighted. Thus every thing in 
the fanciful temple of Cupid is made to answer to some- 
thing found in the churches with whose decoration and 
ritual the poet’s hearers in his own age would be 
familiar. ‘Take the following, which succeeds to a de- 
scription of the great altar and its canopy :— 


De Cupido le diademe 

Est de roses un chapelet, 

Que Venus cuellit elle meme 

Dedans son jardin verdelet ; 

Et sur le printemps nouvellet 

Le transmit a son cher enfant 

Qui de bon cceur le va coiffant ; 

Puis donna pour ces roses belles 

A sa mere un char triomphant 

Conduit par douze colombelles. 

Devant l’autel deux cypres singuliers 
Je vey fleurir sons odeur embasmée : 
Et me dit-on que c’etoient les pilliers 
Du grand autel de haulte renommée. 
Lors mille oiseaux d’une longue ramée, 
Vindrent voler sur ces vertes courtines, 
Prestz de chanter chansonettes divines. 
Si deamanday pourquoi 14 sont venus: 
Mais on me dit, amy, ce sont matines, 
Qu’ilz viennent dire en ’heonneurde Venus. 


On Cupid’s brow for crown was set 

Of roses a fair chapelet, 

The which within her garden green 

Were gathered by Love’s gracious queen, 

And by her to her infant dear 

Sent in the spring-time of the year. 

These he with right good-will did don; 

And to his motber thereupon 

A chariot gave, in triumph led 

By turtles twelve all harnessed. 

Before the altar saw I, blooming fair, 

Two cypresses, embalmed with odours rare. 
And these, quoth they , are pillars that do bide 
To stay this altar famed far and wide. 

And then a thousand birds upon the wing 
Amid those curtains green came fluttering, 
Ready to sing their little songs divine. 

And so I ask’d why came they to that shrine ? 
And these, they said, are matins, friend ; which they 
In honour of love’s queen are come to say. 


Or this, which is appended to a description of certain 
saints, ycleped Bien-paeler, Bien-celer, Bon-rapport, 
Grace, Marcy, and others, who are invoked in Cupid’s 
temple, and without whose aid no pilgrim can succeed in 
Sta the prey which he pursues in the forest of 
oves. 


Chandelles flambans, ou esteintes, 
Que tous amoureux pelerins 

Portent devant tels saincts et sainctes, 
Ce sont bouquets de romarins. 





Les chantres, linotz, et serins, 

Et rossignolz au gay courage, 
Cui sur buissons de verd bocage 
Ou branches, en lieu de pulpitres, 
Chantent le joly chant ramage, 
Pour versets, respons, et epistres. 

Les vitres sont de clair et fin crystal, 
Ou peintes sont les gestes authentiques _ 
De ceux qui ont jadis de cceur loyal; 
Bien observé d’Amour les loix antiques. 


Torches quench’d or flaming high, 

That all loving pilgrims bear 

Before the saints that list their prayer, 
Are posies made of rosemary. 


Many a linnet and canary, 
And many a gay nightingale, 
Amid the green-wood’s leafy shroud, 
Instead of desks on branches smale, 
For verse, response, and ’pistle loud, 
Sit shrilling of their merry song. 
The windows were of crystal clear. 
On which old gestes depeinten are, 
Of such as with true hearts did hold 
The laws by Love ordain’d of old. 


Perhaps, of all the choice spirits into whose company 
we are here introduced, Joacuim pu Be.uay kas the 
greatest claim to attention and deference from an Eng- 
lish reader. For what says our own SPENSER who dis- 
dained not to be himself the translator of the “ Visions 
of Bellay,” and united willingly with the French nation 
in according to the poet the appellation of the French 
Ovid? 

Bellay ! first garland of free poesy 
That France brought forth, though fruitful of brave wits ; 
Well worthy thou of immortality. 


He was born near Angers in the year 1524, and was 
highly esteemed by MARGARET of VALoIs, Queen of 
Navarre, and by Henry II. who granted him a consi- 
derable pension. Much of his life was spent in Italy, 
and many of his sonnets are imitated from the Italian, 
some from the Latin sonnets, which the Italians of that 
age delighted themselves in composing. He died when 
he was 36 years of age, having held a canonry in the- 
Church for five years. There is good stuff in the Hymn 
to Deafness, which was dedicated to his friend and fel- 
low poet Rousarp. The translation of the subjoined 
extract is close without being servile :— 


Je te salue O saincte et alme surdité, 

Qui pour trone et palais de ta grand’ majesté 
T’es cavé bien avant sous une roch dure, 

Un antre tapissé de mousse et de verdure ; 
Faisant d’un fort hallier son effroyable tour, 

Ou Jes cheutes du nil tempestent a |’entour. 

La se voit Je silence assis 4 Ja main dextre, 

Le doigt dessus la levre, assise 4 la senestre 

Est la melancolie au sourcil enfonsé : 

L’estude tenant l’oeil sur le livre abbaissé 

Se sied un peu plus bas, l’Ame imaginative, 

Les yeux leves au ciel, se tient contemplative 
Debout devant ta face: et la dedans le rond 

D’un grand miroir d’acier te fait voir jusqu’au fond 
Tout ce qui est au ciel, sur la terre, et sous ]’onde, 
Et ce qui est caché sous la terre profonde ; 

Le grave Jugement dort dessus ton giron, 

Et le discours ailez volent a l’environ. 


Hail to thee, Deafness, boon and holy power, 
Thou that hast scoop’d thee out an ample bower. 
Within a hard rock where thy throne is seen, 
Hung round with tapestry of mossy green, 

The stony tower, embattled, guards thy state, 
And Nile’s steep falls are thundering at the gate. 
There Silence on thy right hand still doth sit, 
His finger on his lips ; and in a fit 

Of tranced sorrow, Melancholy lost, 

Upon thy left, like a for-pined ghost. 

A little lower, Study bends his look 

For ever glu’d upon his wide spread book. 
Before thee, rapt imagination stands, 

With brow to heaven uplifted, while her hands 
Present to thee a mirror of broad steel, 

That in its depth all wonders doth reveal, 
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Of sky, and air, and earth, and the wide ocean ; 
All things that are, whether in rest or motion. 
Grave Judgment on thy lap, in sleep profound 
Is laid ; and winged words flit hovering round. 


PIeRRE DE Rovsarp, whom we have just men- 
tioned, the contemporary and friend of Br.uay, 
with scarcely an equal amount of poetical fire, possessed 
more learning and greater industry. ‘They were both, 
however, classical scholars, and were the leaders of a 
literary party called ‘the Brigade,” and afterwards “ the 
Pleiad,” who, while they enriched their language by in- 
corporating with its poetry many of the best treasures of 
Athens and Rome, of course subjected themselves to the 
attacks of those who favoured the simplicity or ignorance 
of the elder race of poets. The Pleiad also, themselves, 
at times degenerated into the opposite fault of scholastic 

dantry and affectation. Rovusarp has the credit of 

ving introduced the ode. Of his success in this style, 
and of Mr. Cary’s success in translating him, the 
reader shall now judge :— 


Le chantre rossignolet 
Nouvelet 

Courtisant sa bien aimée, 

Pour ses amours alleger 
Vient loger 

Tous les ans en ta ramée. 


Sur ta cime il fait son ny 
Tout uoy 
De mousse et de fine soye, 
Ou ses petits esclorroat 
Qui seront 
De mes mains la douce proye. 


Or vy, gentil aubespin, 
Vy sans fin, 
Vy sans que jamais tonnere, 
Ou la coignée, ou les vents, 
Ou les temps 
Te puissent ruer par terre. 


Fair hawthorn flowering, 

With green shade bowering 
Along this lovely shore ; 

To thy foot around 


Dieu vous gard, messagers fidelles 
Du printemps, vistes arondelles, 
Hupes, cocus, rossignolets, 
Tourtres, et vous oiseaux, sauvages, 
Qui de cent sortes de ramages 
Animez les bois verdelets. 


Dieu vous gard, belles paquerettes, 
Belles roses, belles fleurettes, 

Et vous boutons jadis cogaus 
Du sang d Ajax et de Narcisse ; 
Et vous thym, anis, et melisse, 

Vous soyes les bien revenus. 


Dieu vous gard, troupe diaprée 
De papillous, qui par la pree 
Les douces herbes sugotez ; 
Et vous nouvel essain d’abeilles, 
Qui les fleurs jaunes et vermeilles 
De votre bouche baisotez : 


Cent mille fois je resaliie 

Votre belle et douce venué : 
O que j’aime ceste saison, 

Et ce doux caquet de rivages 

Au prix des vents et des orages 
Qui m’enfermoient en la maison. 


God shield ye, heralds ofthe spring, 

Ye faithful swallows, fleet of wing, 
Houps, cuckoos, nightingales, 

Turtles, and every wilder bird, 

That make your hundred chirpings heard 
Through the green woods and dales. 


God shield ye, Easter daisies all, 

Fair roses, buds, and blossoms small : 
And ye, whom erst the gore 

Of Ajax and Narcis did print, 

Ye wild thyme, anise, balm, and mint, 
I welcome ye once more. 


God shield ye, bright embroider’d train 
Of butterflies, that, on the plain, 
Of each sweet herblet sip ; 
And ye new swarm of bees that go 
Where the pink flowers and yellow grow 
To kiss them with your lip. 


A hundred thousand times I call— 

A hearty welcome on ye all: 
This season how I love! 

This merry din on every shore, 

For winds and storms, whos sullen roar 
Forbade my steps to rove. 


Bel aubespin florissant, 
Verdissant 

Le long de ce beau rivage, 

Tu es vestu jusqu’au bas 
Des longs bras 

D’une lambrunche sauvage. 


Deux camps de rouges fourmis 
Se sont mis 

En garnison sous ta souche : 

Dans les pertuis de ton trone 
Tout du long 

Les avettes ont leur couche. 








With his long arms wound 
A wild vine has mantled thee o’er. 
In armies twain, 
ted ants have ta’en 
Their fortress beneath thy stock ; 
And, in clefts of thy trunk, 
Tiny bees have sunk 
A cell where their honey they lock. 
In merry spring-tide, 
When to woo his bride 
The nightingale comes again, 
Thy boughs among, 
He warbles the song 
That lightens a lover’s pain. 
’Mid thy topmost leaves, 
His nest he weaves 
Of moss and the satin fine, 
Where his callow brood 
Shall chirp at their food, 
Secure from each hand but mine. 
Gentle hawthorn, thrive, 
And for ever alive 
Mayst thou blossom as now in thy prime ; 
By the wind unbroke, 
And the thunderstroke, 
Unspoil’d by the axe or time. 

We are afraid we must hardly venture to quote more. 
We think that we have brought under the reader’s notice 
quite sufficient to induce him, if his taste that way tend, 
to follow Mr. Cary through his labours by a perusal of 
the whole of the volume. It is, after all, but a small 
one, and is written in a very lively and unaffected man- 
ner. We must not dismiss the book without one word 
in reference to the introductory sketch, for which the 
work is indebted to the Rev. Henry Cary, the son of 
the poet, andthe editor of this and some otherof his father’s 
remains. ‘The collection would certainly be imperfect 
without this little essay to connect the different frag- 
ments together. Either the editor must have made ad- 
mirable use of his father’s portfolio, or he must himself 
possess no ordinary acquaintance with the history of 
French Literature. His account of the race of rhymers, 
with whose productions France was inundated during 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, and whom RaBE- 
LAIs so happily designated cariéloneurs de cloches 
(chimers of bells), has in it as much of piquancy as it 
has of clearness and information. Altogether The Early 
French Poets is an elegant addition to the literature of 
the day, and reflects great credit upon all who are in any 
way concerned with its authorship or publication. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


A pILe of periodicals awaits its turn for notice, ac- 
cording to the brief, but, we hope, not useless or uninte- 
resting, fashion adopted by Tue Critic for the review 
of this important department of our literature, 
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Tne Prospective Review, as being a quarterly, first{ The third of the series of essays on the rivers of Ire- 


claims attention. 


It is partly theological, but not wholly | land treats of the Shannon. 


We are then favoured with 


so, and whatever subject of a different character it treats, | another batch of translations from the German anthology, 


is sure to be handled ina large and liberal spirit, without | 
any reference to the peculiar doctrines it is the purpose | 
of the review to maintain. This number contains arti- | 
cles on the “ History of Egypt,” the Chevalier BuNSEN’s | 
work, entitled “Egypt’s Place in the History of the! 
World,” being the text. This is followed by a generous | 
notice of the “ Explanations,” of the author of “The | 
The next is an essay on the “ French) 


Vestiges.” 
Deists,” the details of which are extremely curious, and 
we do not remember to have lighted upon the subject in 
any other English periodical. A powerful essay on 
“The Forty Shilling Freehold,” betrays the political 
leanings of this review, but it is moderate in its tone, and 
resorts to argument instead of abuse or ridicule. A 
very elaborate criticism on CARLYLE’s “ Cromwell,” the 
production of a mind of no common order, concludes 
the number, which has, moreover, some purely theologi- 
cal papers not within our province to notice. 

The Dublin University Magazine, for March, offers 
more than its usual variety, opening with a short, but 
exquisitely written tale, satel “The Sculptor’s First 
Love.” ‘This, however, is the only fiction. ‘The second 
article will be read with great interest at this time. Itis 
entitled “A Day with Ronce, and from it we take a 
very graphic sketch of the modern LuTHER. 


A couple of days after the opening of the new church, Rongé 
was entertained at a banquet given by the citizens, to which I 
received an javitation, through the kind intervention of the 
Herr Kéchler, the principal lawyer of the place, who was one 
of the leading men connected with the party. I went to the 
hotel about half an hour before the appointed time, and found 
the apartment already quite full. Two immense tables were 
ranged down the principal room, at which upwards of three 
hundred guests were seated, in anxious expectation of tke 
arrival of Rongé. I obtained a place very near the head of the 
table, and just opposite the seat of honour which the guest was 
to occupy. After various arrivals of different personages, each 
of whom the assembly had confident expectation was the great 
man, and after as many disappointments, the door was at 
length opened, and in he came; the whole company rising to 
receive him with the most rapturous enthusiasm. I was seated 
very nearly opposite M, Rongé, and bad, consequently, a fair 
opportunity of making my observations upon his outward man. 
In person he is of the middle stature, with handsome counte- 
nance, dark piercing eyes, and a fine head of long black hair ; 
but I searched his face in vain for any of those lines of thought 
produced by severe study and reflection. The expression was 
intelligent, but certainly not characterised by that earnest 
seriousness which might have been expected. The chairman, 
rising, proposed to the company the health of their guest, and, 
at the conclusion of his speech, placed upon his head a garland 
of flowers. Rongé then replied. He returned thanks for the 


enthusiastic reception he had met with, gave a detailed account 


of his progress through the various towns he had recently 
visited, complimented the company upon its respectability and 
numbers, and said a good deal, the purport of which I could 


not at the moment catch, as he spoke with great rapidity, and | 


considerable gesticulation. When he had concluded, dinner 


was served up, of which he seemed to partake with great | 


avidity, tse crown of flowers remaining all the time upon his 
head. When the soup had been served, and the banque twas 
approaching its middle stage, I saw his next neighbour directing 
the attention of M. Rongé to me, and I heard him whisper the 
name of my country. I could instantly observe a sharp, quick 
glance of the eye directed towards me; but no further observa- 
tion was made until towards the conclusion of the repast ; when, 
after the greater portion of the assembly had dispersed, M. 
Rongé directed his conversation to me, and made many in- 
quiries as to the exact condition of the Roman Catholics in 
this country, which I answered according to the best of my 
information. He carried on the conversation exclusively in 
French, which he spoke with the same facility as German; 
and before we parted he presented me with a small volume of 
songs, composed by himself. 








for which the Dublin Magazine has been famed. A new 
subject is commenced, by one evidently well versed in 
the history of the south of Europe, and it will afford 
unlimited scope for his fluent pen; it is, “'The Insur- 
rection and Insurgents of Italy.” The books selected 
for review in this number are, “ Mackay’s Legends of 
the Jsles;” “The Life and Times of Henry Clay;” 
“ The Life and Correspondence of David Hume ;” and, 
“ The Citizen of Prague.” Of local and political articles 
there are two, one treating of the jury laws, and the 
other of the Irish Church. Many short poems, of 


average magazine merit, are interspersed. We cannot 
refuse to extract one of the translations from the German 
anthology, it is so characteristic. It is a song, entitled 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS. 
By Ernst Moritz Arnpr. 
Oh, the Sun he walks a gentleman full grown, 
Though this is but the morning of his birth, 
And he rises up so early and alone, 
And prepares to make his tour around the earth ; 
And the little stars draw near him, and they say— 
‘** Do let us keep thee company, we pray !”’ 
But the sun grows red and wrathful, and he cries out, 
‘* Get away from me, you silly little things ! 
You know I should but scorch your golden eyes out 
With my great fiery wings! 
Get you gone. All alone 
Must I take my daily journey round the earth.’”’ 


And the Moon she girds her waist with silver zone, 
Though this is but the evening of her birth, 
And she rises up so pearly and alone, 
And prepares to make her tour around the earth, 
And the little stars draw near her, and they say, 
‘** Do let us go along with thee, we pray !’’ 
And the Moon she answers gently as a mother, 
** Oh, certainly, my pretty little dears ! 
But mind and don’t fall out with one another, 
For, through myriads of years 
Must we thus, all of us, 
Make in company our journey round the earth. 


So, ever since, from eveniog until morn, 
The golden stars accompany their Queen ; 
And the earth, and all that on the earth are born, 
Are gladdened by the glory of their sheen. 
In them, as in a looking-glass, the sage 
Sees shadowless the future’s mystic page ; 
To them the lovesick virgin sighs her sorrows ; 
And from them (and, on occasions, from the Moon), 
Ta the stilly summer-night, the poet borrows 
Thought for which, during noon, 
He in vain duns his brain, 
While the Sun is dazzling prosers by his sheen. 


Dolman’s Magazine, for March, is highly creditable to 
the Roman Catholic community, from which it emanates. 
Besides its theology, it contains many articles of general 
interest. ‘‘ Gleanings in the Green Isle,” are graphic 
sketches of Irish life. ‘ The Vicissitudes of Illustrious 
Men,” isa striking picture of Wotsey in his rise and fall. 
“The Catholic Man of Letters in London,” is the title 
given to a series of lively papers, narrating the experi- 
ences of a season in town. Here is the result of his 
observations of three somewhat prominent personages, 
whom he met at a party in Portland-place :— 


What if Mr. Disraeli be a man of strong personal feelings, 
who is determined to have Sir Robert Peel’s pound of flesh at 
any cost? Still his is a clever, plausible, subtle, and brilliant 
mind ; his hand has been against every man,—and in the end, 
every man’s hand will be against him ; he is a genuine Arab, 
lithe and supple, rather than strong or weighty ; whom nobody 
can overtake, and who, beaten often, harasses for ever: his 
temper and his mind are hardly European ; he finesses like a 
Red Indian, and, like him too, is implacable in his resent- 
ments ; he has great conceptions, but they are devious ; he is 
dark as jet, but jet is not more brilliant. He will make a 
sensation as long as he lives, and may even evade oblivion for 
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twenty or thirty years after he has been gathered to the Pa- | 
triarchs. Now is hea Young England man? We can only | 
say that, whatever may be the faults of Mr. Disraeli, and 
whatever the preference felt by Young England for some of | 
its other champions, there is not a man living who has done | 
more for them or their principles than Mr. Disraeli. His | 
beautiful and brilliant books, fu!l of true wit, and not devoid 
of true sentiment, have diffused the feelings of that party and 
elevated their position ; while his able suggestions, and the 
very denominations which he has had the ingenuity to invent 
and affix, have given to his friends a local habitation and a 
name among the national parties of the land. Then there is 
the Hon. George Sydney Smythe, fu!l of genius, full of heart, 
full of a fitful enterprise. He, less practised, because younger 
than Mr. Disraeli, has quite as much genuine inspiration ; 
and, if God spare him the years which it is natural to hope, 
will yet be a great man. He is now Thane of Cawdor ; he 
will be King hereafter. Not so brilliant as Mr. Smythe, but 
with fine abilities, which are less respected than his character 
only because the deference paid to the latter is almost infinite, 
Lord John Manners cares nothing for his own personal ad- 
vancement, or even his own personal distinction, in comparison 
with the furtherance of his cause and the triumph of principles 
which he strongly feels to be salutary to the country. 


The editor’s novel, “The Countess Clemence,” pro- 
ceeds with growing interest. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine for March offers the 
usual variety of colonial intelligence, opening with Cap- 
tain Srurt’s expedition of Discovery in Australia; and 
it contains some valuable information relating to the 
growth and production of Indian corn. “ The Emi- 
grant ” is continued; and the article on “The Scenery 
and Society of New South Wales”’ will be read with in- 
terest by everybody. It is the most accurate and minute 
account of that colony which has yet been given to the 
British public. 

Sharpe’s London Magazine for Marchmaintains its re- 


putation, both for pleasant and instructive reading and 
excellent wood-cuts. The selections are in very good 
taste; but we would warn the editor against giving place 


to many original articles. Such trash as is usually 
volunteered to periodicals is fitter for the fire than the 
press. It is difficult to refuse them—but it is destruc- 
tion to insert them. 

Knight’s Penny Magazine for March is a great improve- 
ment upon the old series. The contents of this would be 
creditable to the best of our magazines. Last week we 
presented many passages from a valuable contribution by 
a working man. The woodcuts are in the first style of 
art. “A Visit to the Legislature, with Glimpses of Indi- 
viduals,” isa paper of uncommon attractions. We must 
extract two more of Mr. Pragp’s truly original Enig- 
mas, 

ENIGMA. 


The canvas rattled on the mast, 
As rose the swelling sail ; 

And gallantly the vessel passed 
Before the cheering gale ; 

And on my First Sir Florice stood, 
As the far shore faded now, 

And looked upon the lengthening flood 
With a pale and pensive brow: 

‘* When I shall bear thy silken glove 
Where the proudest moslem flee, 

My lady love, my lady love, 
Ob, waste one thought on me!”’ 


Sir Florice lay in a dungeon cell, 
With none to soothe or save ; 

And high above his chamber fell 
The echo of the wave ; 

But still he struck my Second there, 
And bade its tones renew ; 

Those hours when every hue was fair, 
And every hope was true: 

“* If still your angel footsteps move, 
Where mine may never be, 

My lady love, my lady love, 





Oh, dream one dream of me !”’ 


Not long the Christian captive pined ! 
My Whole was round his neck ; 
A sadder necklace ne’er was twined, 
So white a skin to deck ; 

Queen Folly ne’er was yet content 
With gems or golden store, 

But he who wears this ornament 
Will rarely sigh for more : 

‘* My spirit to the heaven above, 
My body to the sea, 

My heart to thee, my lady love, 
Oh, weep one tear for me!’’ 


ENIGMA. 
Uncouth was I of face and form, 
But strong to blast and blight; 
By pestilence or thunderstorm, 
By famine or by fight ; 
Not a warrior went to tke battle plain, 
Not a pilot steered the ship, 
That did not look in doubt and pain, 
For an omen of havoc or hurricane, 
To my dripping brow and lip. 
Within my second’s dark recess 
In silent pomp I dwelt; 
Before the mouth in lowliness 
My rude adorers knelt ; 
And ever the shriek rang loud within, 
And ever the red b!ood ran ; 
And amid the sin and smoke and din, 
I sat with a changeless, endless grin, 
Forging my first for man. 
My priests are rotting in their grave, 
My shrine is silent now, 
There is no victim in my cave, 
No crown upon my brow ; 
Nothing is left but dust and clay 
Of all that was divine ; 
My name and my memory pass away ; 
And yet this bright and glorious day 
Is called by mortals mine ! 


Knight's Political Dictionary, Part II. continues this 
valuable contribution to the counting-house and the 
library of reference from “Parent and child ” to “Phy- 
sicians.”” 

The Local Historian’s Table-book for March continues 
the collection of local traditions, important events, le- 
gends, ballads, &c. of the north,which we have had such 
frequent occasion to praise and recommend for imitation 
to other parts of the provinces. 

Mores Catholici, Part XVI. continues to treat, with the 
same learning and eloquence which have hitherto distin- 
guished it, of past ages. 

The Ecclesiologist for January and February is a peri- 
odical chiefly devoted to church architecture and orna- 
ments. It appears to be an offshoot of the Camden 
Society. 

The Connoisseur for Marcli contains a portrait of 
TITIAN, articles and intelligence on art and music, and 
a song, the music of which has been composed by Miss 
Hawes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, Popular 
Superstitions, and History of England in the Middle 
Ages. By Tuomas Wricut, M.A. F.S.A. &c. In 
2 vols. Liston. 1846. J. R. Smith. 

Mr. WriGur has collected, from the various periodicals 
to which they have been contributed during many years 
past, the results of his researches into the ancient litera- 
ture, superstitions, and history of our country, and 
seldom have we lighted upon volumes that contain so 
much that is new and curious. 

Although published at different times, and without 
any regard to order, Mr. Wricur has now arranged his 
essays so as to preserve something like a continuity of 
subjects. ‘They relate chiefly to the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, “ those which form the larger portion of the first 
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volume being intended to give to general readers a po- 
pular view of the character of the literature of our island 
during that period.” These are followed by a paper on 
Proverbs, with which our early writings so abound. 

The second division consists of essays on popular 
mythology and superstitions; this is succeeded by the 
history of romance and of the transmission of popular 
stories ; the remainder of the work is devoted to a sketch 
of the history of the conquest of Ireland by the Anglo- 
Normans, founded partly on documents not before 
examined. 

From this outline of the contents, it will be apparent 
that Mr. Wricur’s volumes offer no ordinary attrac- 
tions ; and, indeed, such is the abundance of interesting 
matter, that we are perplexed what to choose for extract 
where so much invites attention. Buta work in itself 
so miscellaneous will not permit of other than desultory 
gatherings, and it affords no field for analysis or cri- 
ticism. We will take the least familiar information as 
best calculated to please our readers. 

According to Mr. Wricut, the most common object 
of ridicule in the Anglo-Norman poems is the “ villan,” 
or peasant :— 





One of these, a short poem of the thirteenth century, de- 
scribes the household establishment of the peasant of that | 


form, we have already quoted from those of the count of Bre- 
taigne. Again, ‘‘ threats are not spears,’’—(Manaces ne sunt 
launces) ; and ‘‘ people who are threatened live, those who 
are beheaded die,’’—(Manacées vivent, decollez morrunt) ; a 
proverb at least as old as the twelfth century, when we find it 
in the mouth of Eustace the monk, a freebooter who was en- 
gaged in the barons’ wars in the days of king John. 


The old sayings of the North of France embody the 
then popular opinion of the national characters of the 
various peoples of Europe. It will be curious to com- 
pare these proverbs with subsequent experience. 


Among the different people with whose names our collector 
of sayings was familiar, the sagest men were in Lombardy— 
Li plus sage homme sont en Lombardie, and the wisest mer- 
chants in Tuscany—Li plus saige marcheant sont en Tos- 
quanne; an allusion, says M. Crapelet, to the Pisans and the 
Florentines, who, in concert with the Venetians and Genoese, 
managed the commerce of the Mediterranean and of the East. 
The most deceitful people were the Saracens—Li plus engig- 
neor en Sarrazienesme. The people of Hungary bore at this 
period the character of traitors—Li plus trahitre en Hongrie ; 
the Greeks that of being perfidious—Li plus traiteur sont en 
Gresce; and the Sclavonians of being slavish—Li plus serf 
sont en Esclavonie. It is even said that our word slave is 
derived from the name of this latter people, who had been re- 
duced to servitude by Charlemagne, and their name is derived 


time ; and another, of the same age, but in prose, gives a | from a word in their own tongue which signifies glory. ‘* Kings 
laughable enumeration of twenty-three kinds of villans, and of | and people,”’ observes M. Crapelet, in his manner, “ ought 
the peculiar characteristic of each. The piggish villan, we are | not to forget the lesson thus presented to them by a word, that 
there told, is he who labours in the vineyard, and when a pas- | there is no military glory without slavery !’’ During the 
senger asketh the road replies, ‘‘ You know as well as J.”’ | thirteenth 3 ings, that the people 
The villan canine is he who will sit before his door on festival | ance cette a it oh. pss 
days and Sundays, to laugh at every one who passes; and if | en Alemaigne; the most frank and open were to be found in 
he see a gentleman with a hawk on his fist, he will cry, ‘‘ Ha! | France—Li plus apert home en France; and the most foolish 
_— a ret bind. chet will — — ot a 4 | and ignorant in Bretaigne—Li plus sont en Bretaigne. The 
at hen, which would be enough for all my family. 1€ | Normans were the most inquisitive ; everybody was troubled 
ky (2) eéllas seen) “pepe ~ Pcangyet ‘hae Spano ‘ 
detnstchs ish aod daly ciamch. an cheques” Tee. ettes | ad cer otters ot mean ane 
8 é , y- | and what was his business—Li plus enquérant en N : 
asinine is he who carries to the feast the cake and the barrel} 9% aliax ? poy quériax ? pan poe ? The handsomest 
of wine : if it be fair weather, he will carry his wife’s cloak ; | women were thought to be those of Flanders—Les plus belles 
e;sen. ges ae. The apieh. sien the whe tat one oace eee eee 
ay e . ; é clined to dispute ; and the handsomest men were the Germans 
before Notre Dame, at Paris, and looks at the kings, exclaim- | —7i plus bel ‘'oam en Alemaigne, a point which he thinks 





ing, ‘‘ There is Pepin! there is Charlemagne !’’ whilst some | 
one behind is cutting his purse. The prince villan is one who 
goes to plead before the bailiff for the other villans, and says, 
‘‘ Sir, in the times of my grandfather and my great grand- 
father, our cows were in these meadows, our sheep in those 
copses ;’’ and thus he gains a huadred pence from the villans. 
The hooded villian is the poor married clerk, who goes to 
labour with the other villans. The crab-like villan is he who 
returns from the forest laden with wood, and enters his house 
backwards because the door is too low. The yrafted villan is 
he who takes gentle dame to his wife, exactly as if one should 
graft a fair pear upona cabbage, or upona thornbush, or upon 
a turnip. 


In this essay on “Popular Sayings” some early col- 
lections of French proverbs are mentioned, which have 
a striking family likeness to our own :— 


One of the best and largest collections we have seen is in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, (No. 450, 
fol. 252.) We shall give a few specimens of these proverbs, 
but we quote them more particularly for the purpose of com- 
paring some of them with the Latin proverbs of the twelfth 
century, ina MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge. ‘‘ Woe to 
the priest,’’ says one of them, ‘‘ who blames his own reliques !’’ 
—(Dehez eit le prestre qi blame se[s] reliques.)  ‘* Fools,’’ 
says another, ‘“‘go to vespers, and wise men to matins,”— 
(Fous vount A vespres, e sages 4 matines.) ‘‘ He loses his 
Alleluya, who chaunts it at the ox’s tail,’’—(II perd sa Alle- 
luya que a cueil de boef le chaunt.) ‘‘ We should take care 
where we lye in winter, and where we dine in Lent,’’—(L’en 
deyt garder ou |’en gist en yver, et ou ]’en dine en quarreme.) 
“It isa foreign land where the cow drives away the ox,’”’— 
(En estraunge terre chace la vache le boef.) ‘‘ Who leaves 
the court, the court leaves him,’”’— (Qi se eloingne de la court, 





e la court de ly;) a proverb which, in a somewhat different 


- 


may be conceded without necessarily exciting the jealousy of 
his countrymen, adding, with the air of a philosopher, that 
‘* la rivalité des nations pour la beauté des hommes ne sauroit 
étre dangereuse.’’ The greatest men were the Danes—Li plus 
grant en Danemarche; the best drinkers, even then, were the 
people of merry England—Zi mieldre buveor en Engleterre ; 
the most wandering and beggarly people were the Scotch— 
Li plus truant en Escoce ; and the wildest and most unculti- 
vated in Ireland—Li plus sauvage sont en Irelande. 


Mr. BELLENDEN Ker’s strange fancy as to the poli- 
tical origin of our nursery rhymes is elaborately re- 
viewed. 

The paper on “The Fairy Mythology of England” 


will richly reward perusal. One of the legends must be 
extracted to shew what were the popular stories in the 
olden time. 

GODRIC AND THE GOBLIN. 

Sometimes these goblins were more obliging towards their 
new neighbours, and directed them where to dig for treasures, 
though it appears that they seldom gained much by seeking 
after ‘‘ heathen gold.’’ Godric, at a much later period, occu- 
pied a cell in the wilds of Durham, and was often troubled by 
these spiritual enemies. Ona time, however, one of them 
appeared by night, and told him where he would find a hidden 
hoard. Godrich was not, it appears, an avaricious man ; but 
he thought he might do some good with the money which was 
thus revealed to him, and to work he went with pickaxe and 
shovel. When, however, he had dug a considerable depth— 
though we are not told that he obtained a sight of the pro- 
mised treasure—he was terror-struck by seeing come out of 
the hole a troop of small black dwarfs, who, with a laugh of 
derision, cast at him little smoking balls. Godric dropped 
his shovel, and, it is almost needless to add, never sought trea- 
sures again. Among others, the following anecdote is related of 
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Godric’s encounters with the spirits. It must be premised 
that Godric had a garden before his cell, which was on the 
banks of the Wear, and which it was his daily labour to at- 
tend. Once when, weary with digging, he had stopped to rest 
himself, a strange man suddenly made his appearance, and 
looked earnestly at the saint for some time. Then he spoke, 
and accused the good saint of idleness, and told him that he 
did not work half so hard as the saints of former times used to 
work. The saint, who at first thought it had been a messen- 
ger of God sent to instruct him in his duty, answered, ‘‘ Do 
you then first set me an example.’’ And he gave him his 
spade, and left him, for it was then his customary hour of devo- 
tion, and he promised to return soon and see how much work he 
had done. The strange man took the spade, and worked, says 
the legend, most vigorously ; and when Godric returned, he 
was astonished to find that in the space of an hour his new 
labourer had dug as much ground as he himself could dig in 
eight days. ‘‘ There,” said the stranger, ‘‘ that is the way to 
work.’’ But Godric was frightened, for he was now sure that 
it could not be a real man; and indeed appearances were much 
against him, for he was dark and hairy, and somewhat tall; 
and, which appeared oddest of all, though he had worked so 
hard, yet he shewed no signs of weariness, and did not even 
sweat. Then Godric went to his cell, and concealed a little 
book in his bosom, and returned and said, ‘‘ Now tell me who 
thou art, and why thou hast come here?’’ ‘‘Do you not see 
that I am a man like yourself?’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Then,”’ 
said Godric, “if you are a man, tell me if you believe in the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and join with me in 
adoring the Mother of our Lord.’”? But the goblin said, for 
a goblin it was sure enough, ‘‘ Be not solicitous about my 
belief, for it is no concern of yours.’’ Godric now became 
more suspicious than before; he took the book out of his 
bosom—it contained pictures of our Lord, and of the Virgin, 
and of St. John—and he placed it suddenly against the other’s 
mouth, telling him if he believed in God to kiss it devoutly ; 
on which the goblin laughed at him and vanished. Godric, 
like a pious man, watered with holy water the ground which 
had thus been dug, and let it lie uncultivated for seven years. 


We have taken these from the first volume alone. 
Should there be leisure, we may probably glean enough 
for another notice from the second. 








TOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Land und Leute der Britischen Inseln. Beitrage zur 
Characteristik Englands und der Englanden. Von J. 
G. Kount, Englische Skizzen. Aus den Jagebuchern 
von Ipa Kouu and J.G. Kon. Dresden, 1845. 
Arnold. 

(Country and People of the British Islands. Contribu- 
tions to the Characteristics of England and the English. 
English Sketches. From the Diaries of Ina Koiu 
and J. G. Kou.) 

THE materials collected by Kout on his journey through 

England have proved so full and copious, that he has 

been enabled to add two supplements to those works on 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, already well known to 

the public, in the first of which society and its many 

details form the chief subject, while the second pursues 
the examination of our literature, language, public 
amusements, clubs, classes, sects, and parties. We have 
been accustomed to regard thankfully all that proceeds 
from this pen, and the present works give us no cause to 
alter our judgment. Every detail that we can desire to 
learn of England is furnished for our perusal in the 
present volumes, while the conclusion to which they lead 
must, we think, satisfy every judgment, seeing that, 
hitherto, no German has penetrated so far into the 
depths, natural and educational, of the English people. 

Our author possesses, in the first place, the most im- 

portant of requisites in his rare and admirable powers of 

observation, and his intimate knowledge of the language 
and literature of England; to these he adds remarkable 
industry and artistic skill, in rendering each division of 








his subject as complete in form and matter as may be 
possible. By these means all readers are satisfied in the 
perusal of his works, and must feel grateful to his indus- 
trious, well regulated pen, for the completion of what has 
long been wanted among us—a perfect representation of 
the people and country of the British Isles. 

We have observed that society and domestic life form 
the principal subject of the “English Sketches.” A 
feminine hand is very evident throughout,—that of the 
sister and fellow traveller of our author, one who seems 
truly to enter into his tastes, pursuits, and observations, 
so that we cannot but highly approve of the results of 
this their joint labour. We will cast a hurried glance 
through the contents of these volumes. The important 
rank assigned to the “ fire-side” in England, is already, 
more or less, known to us all. The fire-side is the seat 
of English society, in fact its very centre. As a rule, the 
English dwelling may do without either sofa or mirror, 
but not without a fire-place ; this is its all in all, gene- 
rally encircled with light moveable stools, itself the ob- 
ject of general attention, the subject of universal observa- 
tion. This copious theme forms the subject, and a most 
amusing one, of the first chapter. Strictly speaking, the 
glittering utensils of the grate should only be touched 
by a member of the family ; and it must be regarded as 
the most pleasing sign of growing intimacy, when the 
mistress of the house or her daughter begs you “ to give 
the fire a stir.” It chances, too, something mal-apropos 
or unpleasant has been said, or the conversation may 
come to a sudden pause—then some member of the cir- 
cle will observe “ You had better give the fire a stir.” 
The English have no word equivalent to our gemuthlick, 
seelenvoll, selig, hardly even one that answers to our 
Freundlich, but with them “ comfortable” replaces every 
possible deficiency. ‘The stillness of an English house, 
in which no breath of wind can be heard, no door jars, 
no step is perceived, no mouse moves, no bird sings, has 
something in it, for us Germans, like the quietness of 
the grave ; on the other hand, an Englishman regards a 
continental house as a perfect pest. We delight in 
spending our summer in the country and the winter in 
the city: with the English it is vice versa. The mild 
winter, particularly Christmas time, is the Englishman’s 
country season ; in the spring and summer he creeps 
back into town; in the autumn he bathes and fishes, 
from October he may be considered a country man. 

Another chapter is devoted to a description of life in 
the families of the gentry, quite as interesting as the 
former. This fails not to include full details concerning 
the cooking department, and the favourite English 
dishes, such as mutton chop, (the indispensable) stew, 
roast beef, the national joint, including plum-pudding, 
mince-pie and so forth. ‘Then follows an account of the 
domestic arrangements, the offices, pantry, housekeeper’s- 
room, kitchen, scullery, larder, dairy, laundry, wine- 
cellar. The library, with its abundant supply of classics 
and lexicons—the reading world of England includes a 
much larger class than that of either Germany or France 
—the business of sending and receiving packages; all 
this is most charmingly depicted by a female pen. 

Among other points in the chapter on “ Society,” we 
learn what is meant by “ gentlemanly,’ and how severe 
is the condemnation of all who fail to answer to its defi- 
nition. Perfect repose in demeanour is the first essen- 
tial; not too courtly, nor too sombre, nor too confi- 
dential; not changeable in opinion, nor too lively or 
eccentric, or enthusiastic, never making use of proverbs, 
but in short being dignified and quiet, never speaking of 
what is gentlemanlike or what is not, never of religion, 
and seldom of politics—all these requisites are absolutely 
necessary to the character of aman comme il faut. The 
habits and customs at table, the shaking of hands, 
greeting and kissing, the art of knitting, Berlin em- 
broidery, morning calls, late hours, the “going-a- 
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shopping,” the deportment of the children, the study of 
German, English and French, the “rage” for this and 
that, the absolute thirst for the “fashionable,” the 
women, their education, their idleness, their learning, 
their sympathy in politics,—all this is so graphically 
and admirably pourtrayed that it is with the utmost 
regret we come to the close of the chapter. Neither are 
the sentiments and opinions of blue stockings and horse- 
women wanting to complete the picture; our country- 
women, too, will not find it uninteresting to learn th 
opinion of an English traveller upon themselves; “The 
German woman is—a feminine—nothing else; patient, 
enduring, an example of duty and touching devotion ; 
irresolute, weak, a victim of the nerves, and nonsense; 
without pride, but without dignity—without reserve, 
but without refinement.” A translation is not neces- 


sary. 

Tn the second part we again recognise the presence of 
a masculine pen. The chapter entitled “ Insulaner”’ is 
full of just and clever observation. From the geogra- 
phical position of England arises the very entire and 
remarkable individuality of the English character. The 
writer remarks :— 


All islands in the neighbourhood of continents, are sown by 
the same seeds; the world of plants and the world of men, 
appertain alike to the continent, but then it must depend 
upon the degree of distance or isolation whether the seed 
attains to any peculiar character. England has as little its 
own original Adam, as any other island, only it has happened 
that the languages, customs and manners of those who have 
from time to time dwelt there, have, during Jong intervals, 
acquired an individual bent, an insular metamorphose. Hence 
it is that the Englishman on the continent is more immediately 
distinguished than any other foreigner, and the latter is, in 
England, not merely an appearance instantly recognized, but 
a phenomenon followed with the utmost curiosity ; this latter 
is a well known national English trait. Thus it has happened 
thatthe English, in themselves containing a more varied mix- 
ture of races than any other in Europe, are yet so compactly 
and remarkably individual. 


This idea is further carried out by the succeeding 
remarks on their language, literature, customs, history, 


and politics. The Englishman receives all from the 
continent ; nothing heartily belongs in its origin to him, 
neither constitution, law, industry, or cultivation; but 
while he owes every thing in its beginningto the continent, 
he models and forms it for himse/f and himself alone. 
Hence his independence and self-reliance in political 
struggles, his perfect indifference to the whirl and tur- 
moil of the continent, hence also that most true saying, 
that England is the sacred refuge of mankind. In sim- 
ple and seemingly natural customs how do they differ 
from us? We spend the beautiful months of the year, 
the spring, in the country; but the Englishman chooses 
the winter; we employ Sunday as a day of recreation 
and enjoyment, the Englishman devotes it to meditation 
and silence; we rise in the morning, the Englishman in 
the middle of the day ; over the entire continent the kiss 
among men is permitted, in England it is a subject of 


ridicule; on the continent the government rules, in | 


England it is governed ; its sports are known to England 
alone, as is its boundless luxury and its boundless misery. 


The succeeding portion is devoted to knowledge in | 
every day life. No country in the world offers so large | 
a class of educated men. In Germany, certainly, in the 
same number of men, more might be able to read than | 
in England, but the number of those, among us, who | 
make no use of this power, is considerably greater. | 


From a thousand sources, knowledge there pours itself 
over the multitude. The mass of private libraries, the 
multitudes of instruction and hand-books, the number 


of institutions of all kinds, are absolutely incalculable. | 


While the second-class tradespeople in Germany hasten 





&c, the same individual in England goes with his family 
to a scientific or mechanics’ institute or exhibition of 
some kind, and is shewn the newest and most wonderful 
experiments, repeating to himself the while, “ Know- 
ledge is power.”” In England, thirty out of an hundred 
are acquainted with botany, zoology, mechanics, or 
physics; in Germany, perhaps one! Nowhere is the 
reading public so extended, nowhere are so many books 
bought as in England, nowhere are lectures so general, 
and, granting many to be of very low rate, they never- 
theless spread abroad an amount of scientific and me- 
chanical information, which neither Germany nor France 
can boast. On the other hand, the Englishman despises 
philosophy as the German understands it; to him it 
must be an instrumentum ad usus necessarios. Philoso- 

hy without life is about as incomprehensible to the 

nglishman as church without state. With art it is 
nearly the same. His language has no word equivalent 
to our Weihe der Kunst ; climate, comprehension, and 
religion, are alike inimical to the progress of art in his 
country. The author furnishes us with a full and elabo- 
rate account of the condition of art in England. The 
strong manufacturing tendency of the country is mani- 
fest throughout. Architecture even suffers severely from 
this direction ; for, although England may boast of some 
remarkable buildings in various styles of art; although, 
in later years, edifices of some merit, but devoted either 
to purposes of commerce or business, have arisen in 
greater numbers; it knows nothing of the beautiful 
variety either of a German or Italian city, evidencing 
everywhere the necessity of art; on the contrary, an 
English town offers nothing to the eye beyond a scene 
of monotony and want of taste. Comfort, privacy, all 
that the Englishman includes in the word domestic, 
replaces every thing else to him. 

The succeeding division evidences indisputably the 
commercial spirit of the whole nation, and the truth of 
Napoleon’s remark. Every thing here is marketable— 
chapels, ministries, schools with pupils and children, 
and all sorts of judicial proceedings are daily offered for 
sale in the public journals. From this spirit proceeds 
the wonderful punctuality of the Englishman ; his brevity 
in correspondence ; his trust-worthiness; his incessant 
haste and hurry: time is to him power, and he finds the 
German incomprehensible, tedious, careless, and prone 
to repetition. In his opinion, our complete literature is 
one unending echo of itself, and Scu1Lver he finds by 
far too prolix! His activity in visiting (he pays a visit), 
in answering correspondents, are but manifestations of 
his spirit of business. To him every thing is a job; to 
break a bone is with him a bad job; an invitation, a 
dinner, is a good job. It may be said that the German 
is contented with earning his bread; the Englishman 
will “ make the best of every thing ;” not maintenance, 
but increase of his means, is the life object of the poorest 
as well as of the richest. The men of 100,000/. a-year 
are therefore coal merchants, brokers, and tradespeople 
of all kinds. 

Another excellent chapter is that entitled ‘“ Deutsch- 
thum und Engliststhum.” The German, says the 
author, is a child of Greece, the Englishman a child of 
Rome; the former belongs to the ideal, the latter to the 
real. The German strives to throw off the burden of 
the earth, the Englishman lives in it. Our dreams, our 
WERTHERS, are, with our divided nationality, the objects 
of his mirth. We cannot, in his opinion, bear the fresh 
open air; but, at the same time, he can form no idea of 
the peace and happiness of many a little German prin- 
cipality. 

In the chapter entitled “ Heitenes,” we find a full 
collection of childrens’ and nurses’ tales, A B C verses, 
fables, legends, and stories (Tom ‘Thumb, &c.) and a 
number of playful games from the time of “merry Old 


away to their gardens, their beer-drinking, their dancing, | England,” (which to us appears so little “ merry !”) and 
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lishman, apropos of our tales from T1EcK, Musavus, 
RIMM, inquires, “ what’s the use of all this ?”” 

In the second part we again recognize the agency of a 
female hand in the descriptions of walks, pleasure- 
grounds, flowers, &c., and the various miscellanies of 
interest in a foreign country. We imagine we here look 
upon the most pleasing side of English customs, that 
which includes the festivities of country life, the har- 
vest home, the love of flowers and plants, their names, 
signification, &c. There are some things, of great im- 
portance in Germany, almost if not quite unknown 
in England,—for instance, storks and nightingales. The 
stork is a guest almost wholly confined to Germany; in 
England and Ireland, where St. Patrick banished frogs 
and toads, they cannot live. Whether there are night- 
ingales in England, is to us a problem; at all events, they 
do not sing there as they do with us. In their stead, 
the Englishman has his beloved robin-red-breast, and 
his wren. The respect and veneration paid to the misle- 
toe is worthy of remark; even in the churches this relic 
of Druidism is introduced, and it still performs a pro- 
minent part in the songs and amusements of the people. 
We refer to one instance in the beautiful ballad, “‘The 
Misletoe Bough.” ‘The willow and the yew-tree are the 
symbols of grief in England ; and the popular names of 
plants and flowers, now for the first time given to us, 
reveal in themselves a whole world of natural poetry. 

Shields and arms form the subject of another copious 
chapter ; Quakers and the condition of Ireland another ; 
while a third is occupied with the church festivals and 
ceremonies (for instance, confirmation), recollections of 
the gunpowder plot—the 5th of November, which is still 
much sung—the watchmen and their peculiarities, and 
lastly, the characteristics of the Cockncy,—a nickname 
for the Londoners, either from cocayne, or from the 
cock’s neigh, as has been asserted. We may observe 
that the Cockney looks upon every thing with astonish- 
ment, is of remarkable simplicity, and is perpetually 
cheated ; that he pronounces v for w, and vice versa ; 


a on the various popular holidays ; and yet the 
or 


perverts the h, and by this means creates unpleasant | 


contretemps, and likewise adds anr to those words which 
end in a vowel,—for instance, he says idear and drawr 
for idea and draw. 

We are able merely to glance over these many sub- 
jects; the pleasure and entertainment of perusing the 
work itself is one in which we hope many may sympa- 
thize with ourselves. 

The next work proceeds upon another and very dif- 
ferent plan. It commences with the entrance into Eng- 
- land. Air and climate in England are the centre of 
everything. ‘The equality of the temperature, the slight 
relative difference between summer and winter, the ever- 
green landscape, the tardy development of nature, this 
universal moderation, which knows neither glowing hot 
days nor bitter cold, has been the cause of the national 
English temperament— quiet, slow, industrious, and solid. 
(It is worthy of remark, that no Englishman on the con- 
tinent can ever meet with what he calls a neat or decent 
cottage.) 

After some remarks on the nature of the country, fol- 
lows a description of the whirl of London and its two 
millions :— 

It was perfect Babylon! The air rang with the sounds of 
half comprehensible languages, for the most part English, but 
all more than I could distinguish. Much of it was flash and 
cant. Amillion! a million! 100,000 a year! distress! plenty! 
oh, starvation! good food! money! business! no employ- 
ment! pounds! starvation! These were chiefly to be distin- 
guished. 


The nationalities of England are next commented 
upon. ‘Tiwo-thirds of the inhabitants are included in the 
Norman-Saxon, while the remainder belong to the Celtic 
race. Habitations, external appearance, character and 





language of these divisions of the le are separately 
examined and discussed. First, the Irishman and his 
history. In form smaller than the Englishman, of fine- 
toned voice (for, although his brogue is despised and 
laughed at, the foreigner understands him much better than 
he does the Englishman); his good humour, his falsity, his 
impudence and importunity, fis dirt, his friendliness, his 
combativeness, his cruelty and tenderness, his content- 
ment, his liveliness, his love of art, his love of gossip, and 
his love of swaggering ; lastly, his poetical feelings and 
fancies, combine to furnish a most interesting chapter. 
The same observation and penetration are mee. oe in 
those portions devoted to the Scotch. Cunning and 
quiet, the°spirit of clanship, the similarity between the 
Scotch and the Swiss, the refinement of Scotch society, 
their tendencies to learning and cultivation, their slow 
amalgamation with the English nation, their hatred of 
the union, brought about, as they say, by “ such a parcel 
of rogues ;” lastly, the question of the Scottish church, 
and Scottish hopes resting upon the emancipation 
of the Presbyterian church, is a series of very inter- 
esting topics. Then follow the Welsh, with their ancient 
and curious language, introducing remarks on the relics 
of old languages in Europe. The extent of the British 
dominions, the present political questions, the relations 
of the English with the people of Europe, form the sub- 
ject of the next and concluding chapter. Germany was the 
father, France the instructor of England: America is a 
member of its family. 

In the second volume we are occupied by the classes, 
sects, and parties into which the church, state, and 
society of England are divided. In France we see the 
power of the aristocracy of money, in Russia that of 
office, in Austria that of birth, in Prussia—perhaps we 
ought to say—that of mind; but Great Britain is 
governed by a combination of all these, each maintain- 
ing the other in subjection. This idea is examined and 
developed by Kouu. He first shews us the pyramid of 
rank, as existing in England; royal blood, nobility, 
gentry, ancient families, baronets, knights, squires, yeo- 
men, commoners, plebeians, farmers, cottagers, mob ; 
then proceeding to illustrate their various degrees of in- 
fluence and importance, the rank of women, &c. and 
how all these are acted upon by intellect, “‘ fashion ” and 
“station,” the universal effort to reach the class above, 
the tendency to equality (between which a peculiar kind 
of order and regularity is nevertheless maintained), the 
position of younger sons, the obstacles in the way of a 
plebeian minister ; these, and other similar matters, are 
closely and agreeably discussed. We can but pass 
superficially over its contents. The English are a peo- 
ple thoroughly penetrated by the spirit of rank and 
party ; this spirit it is which regulates the whole machi- 
nery of the country, which maintains the balance be- 
tween so many conflicting powers ; each class, notwith- 
standing, lives in perfect independence of others, almost 
in perfect ignorance of even their habits and feelings. 
In this state of things, strict attention to external boun- 
daries is not necessary ; the royal princes themselves mix 
freely and naturally with the society around them; they 
are invited to dinners and soirées ; the peer, without any 
fear that his rank will be forgotten, moves at ease in the 
society of the gentry; there is no condescension, no 
making use of titles, no distance, because in all this 
apparent familiarity each man is assured of his own 
position, is confident that it will not be endangered. 
Thus it would appear as if the English had first care- 
fully divided the nation into a hundred different classes, 
and then, as carefully, introduced a thousand contri- 
vances to melt and confound one into the other, so that 
a foreigner cannot by any means discover where one 
class begins or another ends; and yet there is no dis- 
order, no mistake, every thing is well regulated and 
fixed; an instance will suffice. The nobility (consisting 
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of about 550 families in Great Britain) have of course 
precedence over the gentry, including perhaps 20,000 
families. But then a nobleman may be newly created, 
whereas other gentry found their dignity on the circum- 
stance of being an “ancient family.” In this respect a 
gentleman may be more important than a nobleman 
with the highest-sounding title. The process of amal- 
gamation is chiefly carried on by the younger sons who 
- marry, with the utmost freedom, into all clssses below 
them. Thus it is that the family names of the nobility 
are to be met with in all conditions of the people. 

We proceed secondly to Parties, as to the next great 
cause of division and amalgamation in English society. 
The Court party, and the popular party, Whigs and 
Tories, Reformers and Anti-Reformers, with all their 
shades of difference; consistency, by which is meant the 
declared opinion of a politician (implying total exclusion 
of the German idea of independence of conviction, and, 
in our idea, grounded upon a most undignified slavery 
of intellect) ; the art of carrying on a perpetual warfare 
with every party but their own; tactics in the Upper and 
Lower House: whoever wishes to obtain a clear idea of 
these things, must study well the whole of this chapter. 
The following contains remarks on the good and evil 
consequences of this spirit of party; how it is manifest, 
even in learning and science ; how every history that is 
published is written either for one party or the other ; the 
universal want of individual conviction ; and how, never- 
theless, all shades of opinion meet, in society, on terms 
of perfect friendliness. 

Another most important and instructive chapter, is 
that on the third grand element of division in England— 
the Church. It contains much that is useful for Ger- 
many, and particularly at the present moment. In Eng- 
land, where there exists such identity between Church 
and State, we find of course much that is political in- 
volved in the struggle. Our sectarian spirit is a purer 
result of religious conviction, but precisely on that ac- 
count is it more prone to fanaticism than the English. 
In this, again, is found the root of English tolerance. 
From this cause springs the total absence of compul- 
sion, even in the press, and the habit among the 
English of meeting antagonist parties on the com- 
mon ground of society,—all which greatly blunts the 
sting of fanaticism, and, even amidst the bitterest 
contest, preserves the appearance of respectful tolera- 
tion. The picture of the English priesthood, their in- 
fluence, their eloquence, its advantages and disadvantages 
in forming religious understanding, while the heart at 
the same time often remains void and cold, the universal 
religious calmness of the practical Englishman, com- 
pared to the contemplative German, the dissemination of 
the Bible, missionary zeal—all these subjects are treated 
of in this chapter. The conclusion, touching upon the 
feelings of the English towards German Pantheism, 
which is to them quite incomprehensible, the complete 
separation drawn between religion and poetry or art, 
while with us they insensibly blend one in the other, the 
formal church devotions of the English at home, kneel- 
ing at prayers with children and servants, in short the 
concentration of the English in certain religious duties, 
while with us religion is understood as something wholly 
inseparable from life itself; all this interested us in no 
slight degree. In conclusion, it is observed, that in 
England the church is, in fact, inclosed like one of its 
own parks, the spirit of philosophy and speculation, 
which is universal among us, is totally excluded from it ; 
nothing is admitted but revelation. In Germany, on 

the contrary, the tree of religion enshadows much more 
than the church alone, its roots are laid deep beneath life 
itself. For this reason the English, who cannot recog- 
nise these roots, accuse us, one and all, of Pantheism. 
It israther the province of German thought to represent 
religion and speculation in their respective bearings. 


The third volume contains ample notices concerning 
periodicals, clubs, sports, and, lastly, the language of 
England. The writer gives us much that is instructive 
and interesting on the subject of its daily periodicals, 
their worth, importance, management, influence, &c. 
so much that it would require more than the limits 
of a single article to enter properly into the 
subject. We are generally in error respecting our 
estimation of the relation of the daily press to the 
government and to the people ; generally speaking, we 
place it upon the same footing as the periodical litera- 
ture of France; whilst it is based on precisely opposite 
principles. In France, the daily press forms public opi- 
nion; in England, it only represents opinions as they are 





already formed. The Frenchman reads the paper that 
| he may form an opinion; the Englishman has his opi- 
'nion already formed, and only reads for facts. Thence 
‘arise the system, theory, phrases, rhetoric, on the one 
| side ; the short, succinct statement of events, without 
| reasoning, onthe other. The consequence is, that the 
| English press is far less influential, either with the people 
‘or with the government, than we have been accustomed 
'to suppose; less influential than with us, and infinitely 
‘less so than the daily press of France. Thence arises the 
| great importance of the journalist and his numerous tribe 
‘in France, and the insignificance of the same in England. 
'In France, all talent is concentrated on the press—the 
first men in the country write in the public journals ; the 
ministers themselves do not despise this means of fur- 
thering their plans. In England it is quite the contrary ; 
no one has, willingly, any thing to do with the public 
press; no one confesses, willingly, to “being connected 
with” it. The proprietors, the editors, of the most pow- 
erful journals—in France forming a fourth power in the 
state—are, in England, scarcely known; and examples 
of a career similar to that of Turers and Guizor are 
not to be found in the British islands ; because, simply, 
no one can attain to eminence or distinction by means of 
the daily press. Consequently journalism in England is 
a business of compltentan industry—a means of acquiring 
wealth, not one of gaining either influence or honour. 

The numberless clubs in England form another of 
those barriers raised by society against its own encroach- 
ments. In the same way as the whole country is covered 
with hedges and fences, and the Englishman gazes with 
wonder on our fenceless landscape; as his favourite pro- 
verb is “ Love your neighbour, but do not pull down 
your hedge,” so does this insurmountable tendency to- 
wards division of ranks run through the whole of society 
and the moral world of England. This alone is the source 
of their innumerable clubs, societies, and associations ; 
and these invisible fences are guarded with the utmost 
care and caution. A barrier is all-in-all in England, and 
fencing the only cry. The author gives a circumstan- 
tial detail of the various political, commercial, and social 
clubs, into which, however, we cannot more closely enter. 
The subject of English sports is then brought forward, 
and is likewise fully treated of. 

Lastly, the language of the country is brought under 
our notice, its many advantages, and its many wants ; 
the rarity of good organs; the early loss of the voice ; the 
frequent lisp, all are accounted for as among the effects of 
climate. The wealth and poverty of the language, brevity 
of speech, clearness of diction, dialect, provincialisms— 
the English has no dialect, only a kind of patois—classi- 
cality and vulgarity of language, the remarkable redun- 
dancy of cant and slang (school slang, university slang, 
London slang, American slang, slang of the aristocracy, 
of Parliament, &c.); and, lastly, the elements from which 
this most remarkable language has been formed, together 
with a lament over the gradual extinction of low Saxon, 
make up the chief heads of this division. 

Thus have we been led by the hand of this learned 
and penetrating writer into almost every detail of the 
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British islands ; and scarcely would one suppose that 
matter remained for investigation. Yet so it is; much 
has been done, but much still remains for future genius 
to observe and examine. 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The Adventures of Daniel Boone. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 
From 1771 till 1773, the beauties and excellences of the 
West were in a great degree lost sight of. In England there 
was enough of discussion and bad blood relative to the great 
valley of the Mississippi; but in Carolina, Boone leaned upon 
his plough, and through Virginia and Pennsylvania, the fron- 
tier men moved lazily or not at all. Why this was so we 
have no means of ascertaining ; but all the meagre records of 
Western history yet accessible give us no hint of any impor- 
tant steps taken in the settlement of the land until 1773. In 
that year, by the Ohio river, went on their labours the 
McAfees, Thomas Bullitt, Hancock, Taylor, James Douglas ; 
Colonel Floyd, and others less known to provincial fame; 
while Boone, poorer than any of them, but now world-famous, 
hitched his team and gathered his cattle, and took his wife and 
household gods, and began his journey of emigration by the 
same Cumberland route which he had taken on his first expe- 
dition. But it was not destined that he should yet become a 
‘* residenter’’ of the Eden he was bound to. He had sold his 
farm, reconciled his helpmate to her new lot, had shaken 
hands twice over with all the neighbours,—for everybody 
loved him,—and on the 25th of September had set his face 
Kentucky-ward. He had climbed the Blue ridge and the 
Iron mountains, crossed the valley of the Clinch, and had won 


his way over Powell's ridge, and was drawing nigh to the last | 


great barrier, the Cumberland range, with five families from 


the Kentucky. Meanwhile the long-smothered hatred of the 
Indians was burning towards a clear flame. Injury upon 
injury inflicted by the unprincipled land-jobbers, who swarmed 
along the Ohio from Wheeling downward, made every savage 
heart beat with darker blood; and when, towards the close of 
April, 1774, those massacres took place in which Logan’s 
family wholly perished, human nature—not to say Indian 
nature— could stand it no longer; the tomahawk and the 
scalping-knife grew bright in every wigwam. From afar 
Boone heard the coming tempest, and longed to join in the 
war-dance; for he hated an Indian as heartily as he loved an 
Indian life. He longed, but without prospect, until one day, 
behold ! riding down the valley in a foam, a messenger from 
Virginia, from Governor Dunmore, seeking one Boone, Daniel 
Boone, a woodman that had been in the West. All floeked 
to the door to hear the strange news. Boone sent for by 
a governor! Think of it! And for what? To go westward 
to the falls of the Ohio and thereabouts, and conduct in 
the surveying parties who were lounging and measuring in 
that region ; for the gleam of steel was all along the border. 
Daniel looked at his wife, drew a long breath, took down his 
rifle with the air of one whose mind is made up, though he 
does not say so, cast a second glance at his helpmate, who 
could not say nay when a governor and earl was the asker, and 
accepted the proposition. Accordingly, on the 6th of June, 
1774, in company with one Michael Stoner, he started upon 
his perilous journey, reached the surveyors in safety, and in 
safety reconducted them to the settlements ; the distance gone 
over being, by Boone’s calculation, about eight hundred miles, 
and the time taken, two months. This trip, or ‘‘ toor,’’ as 
Mr. Filson calls it, exhibited the completeness of Boone’s 
woodcraft to so great advantage as to lead to his after employ- 
ment, first by Governor Dunmore, and next by a company 
| which was proposing to settle the West on a large scale. But 
| before we speak of Boone’s agency in the actual clearing and 





the Yadkin besides his own, and forty men who had joined | peopling of Kentucky, we ought to refer to an individual who 
him in Powell’s vailey, when, upon the 10th of October, | explored the central portion of the State during the summer 
unlooked for as thunder from a clear sky, a band of Indians | in which the North Carolina pioneer was engaged in rescuing 
poured upon the rear of the little emigrant army a deadly | the surveyors, and who built the first house in the West. This 
fire. Women sirieked, children squalled, the cattle broke and| was James Harrod, the founder of Harrodsburg, where he 
ran, horses reared and plunged, the young men drew their | erected his log cabin in 1774, although Dunmore’s war obliged 
rifles to their shoulders, and the old ‘ treed”’ instantly. A | him to abandon it for a season the same year. Harrod was 
few moments decided the matter; the whites were victors; | not a man of education, that is, of book-learning; he knew 
but six dead men, and one badly injured, gave them an idea} the woods, and, partially, the world ; his rifle he knew exactly 
of the nature of frontier life. Among the dead was Daniel | and perfectly; and the heart of man had been read by him 
Boone’s eldest son. A council of the survivors was at once, with care, though not with selfish care. He was a bold, 
called, and though, we presume, only men were present thereat, | dashing, active man ; fond, like Boone, of forest life, but far 
we doubt not women and children were represented. Anxiety | less solitary and silent in his moods than that white Indian. 
was in every face ; the hostile conduct of the savages, their | He was a kindly man, too; a natural, born gentleman, a prac- 


evident preparation to resist all farther invasion of their hunt- 
ing-grounds, the loss of cattle, the fears of wives and daugh- 
ters, the probability of a universal massacre if they went for- 
ward,—all concurred in recommending an immediate retreat ; 
and Daniel found himself unwillingly obliged to resign his para- 
dise on the very day that he was called to weep the death of 
his son. They turned on their track, and retrod their steps to 
Clinch river, a distance of forty miles. Alas for our woodman ! 
Another year of quiet, stupid repose and farm labour seemed 
destined to try his patience. Dozing in security under his 


* stoop by the westward flowing stream, he sighed for the howl 


of the wolf, and the stealthy, scarce-leaf-rustling tread of the 
Shawanee. He dozed, but dreamed not how rapidly, since he 
left them, his fellow white-men had desecrated the solemn 
forest-temples he had wandered and worshipped in. All that 
summer of 1773 had Mammon been sending his pioneers into 
the wilderness,—surveyors and speculators. Gallant men 
many of them were, and they loved dearly the life of danger 
they led. Far superior to Boone in the power of planning, 
in grasp of intellect, in education, fortune, and demeanour, 
there were still few or none of them his equals in forest-craft 
and a simple love of forest-life. They measured out, with 
cool, scientific, money-loving eyes, the glorious valleys and 
greensward woods, at sight of which Boone’s lids had run 
over with tears of delight. They laid out towns where he had 
fancied the buffalo and deer would congregate for ever; and 
though already the fierce mutterings of the tribes beyond the 
Ohio reached their ears, and they knew a contest to be ine- 
vitable, they lingered, rod and chain in hand, on the pleasant 
banks of the Elkhorn, or by the cave-born rivulets that feed 


| tical philanthropist, one who would spend hours of hard 
labour, and risk his life, to reclaim a poor neighbour’s horse 
jor cow. He was too much a hunter and a lover of frontier life 
to play agreat part in the politics of the West; but over his 
comrades his influence was very great, and his name de- 
| serves to be held in respect by all who feel respect for 
| those manly qualities which a border life so much calls for. 
He was forced to return, as we have said, from the valley 
of the Kentucky to that of the Kanawha, during the sum- 
mer or early fall of 1774, to take his part in the war with 
the Shawanese. That war, however, was soon over; the 
battle of Point Pleasant and the treaty of Camp Char- 
lotte having closed it by November, 1774. Then began the 
real settlement of Kentucky, which, till that time, lay in all 
its forest beauty. The rude shed which Finley and Boone had 
built in 1769 had crumbled away, and the hut of Harrod was 
empty. Here and there trees had been felled, perhaps corn 
planted; but, save in the brains of speculators, the land was 
still, in reality, the same virgin wilderness which the first ex- 
plorers had found it. And this leads us back to Boone again. 
In North Carolina, at that period, there prevailed the same 
fever which filled Virginia, a fever for western lands. Among 
those who were infected was one Richard Henderson, a man 
of note in own neighbourhood. He had grown to man- 
hood without learning even to read or write: then he taught 
himself. He saw the world lying about him ready for use, 
and, filled as he was with energy, intellect, warm blood, and 
unguided ambition, he determined to use it for his own ad- 
vancement. Sohe ran for constable, and won ; then for under- 
sheriff ; next began to creep up the slimy hill of legal renown 
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and profit, until, while still young, he became associate chief | the Rev. Mr. Lythe, a delegate from Harrodsburg, and then 
jadge of the colony. Meanwhile, he was no pedant, no dusty, | the proprietors were informed that the meeting was ready to 
dry recluse, but a gay, dashing, joking, popular man of the! hear from them ; whereupon Colonel Henderson made them a 
world. He lived freely, spent freely, speculated freely, and so | speech of some length on behalf of himself and associates. He 
lost all he had, What next? Thinking how to extricate him- | laid down some of the great principles of legislation, and then 
self, the rumours of the fine lands beyond the mountains came | drew the attention of his hearers to the peculiar laws required 
to his mind again. Some of his near friends had long known | for them in their position. Among other subjects, he spoke 
Boone, and had heard from his own lips the tales he delighted | of the need of laws providing for the recovery of debts, and 





in of the paradise toward the setting sun. Would it be pos- 
sible to get those far-off lands? If so, how? From the king 
or the Indians? Henderson saw the signs of the times; he | 
felt King George’s hand slipping off the unruly colonies; so 
he determined to get his fee from the savages. He soon | 
learned the claim of the southern Indians, and quietly | 
sought the leaders of the Cherokees, and with them blocked 
out a treaty for the purchase of the lands lying be- 
tween the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers. Having asso- 
ciated with himself a number of rich and influential gen- 
themen for. the prosecution of his scheme, a final deed was 
given by the Cherokees, on the 17th of March, 1775, at a 
meeting held on the Wataga, a branch of the Tennessee. 
At this meeting Boone wat present, on behalf of Hender- 
son and his associates; and at once set forward upon its con- 
clusion, and probably before its signature, to open a road to the 





region first purchased. It was a difficult and dangerous task. 
The northern Indians were still smarting under the injuries 


referred with extreme severity to a proclamation which Lord 


| Dunmore had issued when he heard of the purchase from the 


Cherokees, and wherein he put the world upon their guard 
against the baseless assertion of the Carolinians, that they were 
the true owners of the lands they claimed. Those lands the 
governor asserted to be within Virginia, and he treated the 
whole proceedings of the Transylvanians as illegal, and origi- 
nating in a design to afford an asylum for debtors and despe- 
radoes. The Carolina judge and his friends, many of whom 
were among the first men in America, treated with indignation, 
and rightly, this impudent assertion, that they wished to be 
the founders of an American Alsatia—a prophetic picture of 
Texas. But while this ascription of base motives to them was 
needless and scandalous, Dunmore was perfectly right in the 
main point of Virginia’s claim over the land in question ; and 
his proclamation prevented that sale of lands by Henderson 
which might otherwise have taken place, besides serving as 
notice of the intention of Virginia, afterwards carried into 
effect, to exterminate the colony of Transylvania as an in- 


which had caused the war of the year previous, and though the 
pipe of peace had been smoked with the Long Knives, it was | terloper. Meantime, the members of the convention responded 
no reason why their hunting-grounds should be invaded. As for | to the assertion of the proprietors, that they were entitled to 
the purchase from the Cherokees, what was it worth? The| frame rules for their own government, and proceeded forth- 
Cherokees never owned the land. Boone understood all this, with, with praiseworthy speed, to the business of legislation. 
and went upon his way with armed men and muffled footsteps. | They were in session three working-days, and in that time 


Over the mountains, across the valleys, through the tangled | passed nine laws, and framed a compact between the proprie- 
thickets, round the rough knobs, silently and safely the road- | tors and people of the province. The laws they passed were 
makers, blazing the trees as they went, passed along; and at | as follows :—for establishing courts, for punishing crimes, for 
length the levels they were seeking came in sight. Though the | regulating the militia, for punishing swearing and Sabbath- 
Indians had not, up to that time, shewn themselves, yet no) breaking, providing for writs of attachment, fixing fees, for 
sooner were the invaders within the plain than they were at- preserving the range, for improving the breed of horses, for 
tacked. But the savages found their skill met by equal skill, | preserving game. It is pleasant to notice that the last three 


and although they succeeded in killing four of the whites, they | Bills were brought in by the Boones, both of whom were 
were unable seriously to impede their progress, and on the Ist | members of the convention. Such were the labours of the 
of April, 1775, the little band, having reached the Kentucky | first Western legislature ; they were, as we have intixated, all 
river, and selected a site for their first station, began the con- | in vain, in consequence of the superior claim of Virginia; but 
struction of Boonesborough. It was a fort, consisting of they shew that there was a free and self-sustaining spirit in 
block-houses and cabins, which, at first, was the sole represen- | the colony, and prove the presence of right principle among 
tative of the borough that bore Boone’s name; a fort some! its founders. The first settlers of Kentucky have had no little 
250 feet long by 150 in breadth, placed sixty yards south or | injustice done them, in consequence of the existence at a later 
west of the river, neara salt-lick. Two months and a half of period of a class of ‘river men,’’ who became, in the view of 
labour were devoted to it—labour not without danger; the | many, the representatives of the whole race of pioneers. But 
pioneer worked with his axe in one hand and rifle in the other. | nothing could be more unlike the boasting, swearing, fighting, 
Immediately upon its completion, Boone prepared to return to | drinking, gouging Mike Finks, than Boone, Logan, Harrod, 
Carolina, and bring his family to the new home he had made | and their comrades, the founders of the commonwealth. No 


ready for them. But, before he went, he had borne his part | 
in the organization of the new government which was to over- 
see the affairs of Henderson’s colony, the colony or province 
of Transylvania. Upon the very day upon which Boone and 
his assistants began their station, Henderson, with forty armed | 
men reached Powell’s valley, on his way westward, and, follow- | 
ing the road marked out by Boone, on or before the 20th of | 
May, came to where his pioneers watched and laboured. | 
It was his purpose at once to organize his followers, agree 
upon articles of union, and commence the process of legisla- 
tion. Accordingly, word was instantly sent to the four stations 
which by that time had been begun ; for in the interval between 
Boone’s arrival, late in March, and Henderson’s, Jate in May, 
James Harrod had returned with a company, and commenced 
a settlement at a spot called Boiling Spring ; while Benjamin 
Logan, who had crossed the mountains in company with Hen- 
derson, had established himself at St. Asaph’s. To these two 
germs of towns, and also to Harrodsburgh and Boonesborough, 
Henderson sent solemn greeting, inviting each town to send 
delegates to the place we have last named, there to hold 
counsel and pass such laws as might seem fitting. On 
the 23rd of May, according to summons, seventeen men 
took their places, as representatives of the youthful re- 
public, under a vast elm-tree which grew about fifty yards 
from the Kentucky river, and around which the white 
clover spread as a carpet for their hall of legislation. A chair- 
man and a clerk were chosen; God’s blessing was asked by 





sooner was the fort of Boonesborough completed than its 
founder prepared to do that which his heart had long been 
set upon, and which he had once before undertaken; we 
mean, the transfer of his family to the West. He therefore 
left, about the middle of June, 1775, for the borders of the 
Clinch river, where his wife and children were still staying; 
and, having packed up his few household matters for the se- 
cond time, in September he returned to Kentucky with his own 
and three other families, the party numbering twenty-seven 
fighting-men and four women,—the first four that ‘had ever 
entered the wilderness, the ‘‘ mothers of the West.’’ These 
bold females were Mrs. Boone, Mrs. McGary, Mrs. Denton, 
and Mrs. Hogan. And well may they be called bold. The 
contest with England was just commencing ; Washington was 
besieging Gage; and all through the colonies the feelings of 
men were growing more and more embittered. Amid this 
gathering storm, it was clear that the British might be ex- 
pected to use the Indians of the West and North as auxiliaries 
in the war which seemed to be inevitable, and those who made 
the frontier their home could look for nothing but the terrors 
of a border contest of unknown duration. Notwithstanding 
the dangers which beset them, emigrants flocked to the Eden 
of Kentucky. Some went thither, moved only by an insane 
love of gain, by a hope of making fortunes without labour in 
land speculation ; others saw in the new settlement the germ 
of a great community, which was to be guided and governed, 
and trusted to obtain that power which so many souls covet as 
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life-food ; others, again, hoped for a society free from the evils | impression grew daily more and more definite, that the savages, 
and diseases of older communities ; while the fewest were | instigated and backed by the British, would suddenly swoop 
moved, as Boone and Harrod were, by a love of nature, of down, as in the time of Pontiac, and lay all waste. The 
perfect freedom, and of the adventurous life in the woods. | hated race of ‘ cabiners,’’ those speculators who came out to 
Some have held the opinion that the great pioneer, Daniel | obtain a preémption right by building a cabin and planting a 
himself, was a mere land-jobber, and have even thought him a | crop; the wretched traders who were always wandering about 
very selfish and dishonest one; but that idea is passing away, | the frontier ; the hunters who were revelling among “he count- 
we believe, from the few minds which ever held it. That he | less herds of game now for the first time seen,—all began, 
entered a good deal of land is perfectly true ; and that his during the winter and spring of 1776, to draw closer to the 
entries were singularly incorrect, and subjected him and all | stations, and shrink from the shadows. And, within the sta- 
holding from him to utter loss, and that they led him to claim tions, men sat round the fire with loaded rifles, and told their 
what was not his, is not to be questioned; but no reader of | tales of adventure and peril with new interest, as every sound 
his life, we think, can long hesitate to believe that, if he had | reminded them how near their deadly enemies might be. And 
made a fortune by his lands, he would have been unable to | from hour to hour scouts came in with rumours of natives seen 
use it beyond those supplies which his forest-life called for, | here or seen there, and parties of the bold rangers drew their 
He would have pined and died as a nabob in the midst of ci- | belts, and left the protection of their forts to learn the truth 
vilization. He wanted a frontier, and the perils and pleasures | of these floating tales. But there was one who sat at such 
of a frontier life, not wealth; and he was happier in his log- | times silent and seemingly unheeding, darning his hunting- 
cabin, with a loin of venison and his ramrod for a spit, than he | shirt, or mending his leggins, or preparing his rifle-balls for 
would have been amid the greatest profusion of modern luxu- | use; and yet to him all eyes often turned. Two or three 
ries. Among those men who came to Kentucky in 1775 was together, the other hunters started by daylight to reconnoitre ; 
George Rogers Clark, of whom mention more than once has | silently he sat working, until day had drawn herself into the 
already been made in this work. He was a leader and a| shadow of the earth, and the forest paths were wrapped in 
master-spirit; full of genius, full of energy and enterprise, | gloom. Then, noiselessly as the day had gone, he went; none 
his heart was as large and as fearless as his mind was pene- | saw him go,—he had been among them a moment before, and 
trating and capacious. His biography yet remains to be| then was missing. ‘‘ And now,”’ said the loiterers by the 
written ; the necessary papers were once placed in the hands | smouldering logs, ‘‘ we shall know something sure; for old 
of Mr. Bliss, of Louisville ; but his sudden and violent death | Daniel’s on the track.’ And when, by and by, some one yet 
left the contemplated work undone, and we understand that | wakeful saw the shadow of Boone, as he reéntered the cabin, 
the persons having possession of the materials for a full | unheard as a shadow, he found, as usual, that the solitary 
account of the ‘‘ Western Washington’’ are unable to agree | scout had learned all that was to be known, and the watchful 
upon any individual at once able and willing to undertake the | slept in peace. We know of nothing more characteristic of 
taak. But we trust that, before it is too late to elucidate | Boone than this habit of his, so quietly, alone and in the 
many subjects which the manuscripts alluded to must treat | darkness, to undertake the searching of the forest infested by 
of, by oral communications from surviving pioneers, the | Indians. 

biography of Clark may be completed. He first entered the (To be continued.) 

West in 1775, as we have said; and, returning in 1776, at SE 
once assumed that prominent place in the affairs of his 

adopted land which he ever afterwards retained. He saw the JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
political importance of the new settlements, and perceived how 
great a benefit it would be to meet the British beyond the [It is intended in this division of Taz Critic to collect communications 
mountains, instead of suffering them to unite and concentrate | of facts observed in Natural History, for which at present there exists 
the whole power of the Indians, north and south, upon the} ™° medium. Correspondence is requested.] 

scattered positions along the mountain range, and thus create | Curnese Botany, &c. Our countryman, Mr. Fortune, 
a powerful diversion in favour of the English armies, by assail- | who, as our readers are aware, is travelling in China on a 
ing the colonies behind, while the regular troops were hunting | botanical mission from the Horticultural Society of London, 
the bleeding continentals from Long Island to Germantown. | has lately returned from the north, where, we are happy to 
We have referred to the fact, that Virginia, even under | learn, he has Jaid ‘the Central flowery Jand’’ under heavy 
her royal governor, denied the right of the Transylvanians | contribution. He brought with him a very large collection of 
to the lands they had purchased of the Cherokees. In ad-| living plants and seeds, as well as dried specimens of Natural 
dition to the trouble arising from this claim of the Old Do-| History, which are already on their way to England in the 
minion, the settlers under Henderson were not satisfied with| ships Duke of Bedford, Dumfries, and Forfarshire. The 
the situation of mere tenants, nor yet to be under a set of | collection sent home in these vessels consists of seventeen glazed 
proprietors ; and this dissatisfaction was made more pressing | cases filled with living plants, besides several packages of seeds, 
by an unwise increase in the price of their lands on the part | dried specimens, &c., all collected by his own hand. The cases 
of the North Carolina purchasers. Clark easily saw just | for living plants are made up very neatly to stand on the ship’s 
how the matter stood, and determined in his own mind that | poop, and are so close that no sea water can penetrate unless 
Kentucky should either be a part of the State of Virginia, | by some accident the glass is broken, and this is guarded 
and her citizens have the rights of Virginians, or that she | against by a strong iron grating outside the glass. The most 
should be independent of all the world. Acquainted as by | striking part of the process is, that the cases are never opened 
instinct with mankind, and possessing that power, common | nor the plants watered during the voyage, the quantity given 
to all leaders of mankind, the power of binding by enthusias- | them before they are closed up being sufficient for a voyage of 
tic sympathy other men to himself, he had not been long in| four or five months, secured as they are from the effects of 
the West before he had set such agencies at work as he| evaporation. The sufficiency of these cases has been amply 
trusted would accomplish his purposes. And he did not | tested by those-sent home last year, of which we took notice at 
fail; in June 1776, while the Declaration of Independence | the time, and of which the gratifying intelligence has been re- 
was ripening in the Philadelphia Congress, a little congress at | ceived that scarce a failure has occurred amongst them, and 
Harrodsburg met, and appointed Clark himself and Gabriel | many of them arrived as healthy and luxuriant as when taken 
Jones as members to represent Kentucky in the Assembly of | from their native hills —Hong Kong Register. 

Virginia. At this meeting, Clark was not present; hadhe| AtTracuMent or Wotves To Man.—Our menagerie con- 
been, instead of sending members to the legislature of the | tains several tame wolves. A female wolf, snared when full- 
mother State, Kentucky would have sent persons with power | grown, had nevertheless grown tame enough to be permitted to 
to treat for admission into the rights of Virginia, or proclaim | live with dogs, among whom she had several whelps. Another 
the independence of the western colonies. And such, in sub- | wolf, of which F. Cuvier relates the history, presents to us an 
stance, did he make his mission ; and, after no little vexation | instance of one of those profound attachments of which we be- 
and labour, he procured the erection of the frontier settle- | lieve the species of the dog even to be hardly capable. ‘‘ The 
ments into the separate county of Kentucky. Those settle- | wolf,’’ says F. Cuvier, ‘‘ had been reared like a young dog ; 
ments, meanwhile, were with open eyes watching the move- | he followed his master everywhere, and was pained by his ab- 
ments of their Indian neighbours. All along the border the | sence ; he obeyed his voice, shewed the most entire submission, 
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and in all these matters scarcely differed in any respect from 
the most tame domestic dog. His master, being obliged to 
absent himself, made him a present to the king’s menagerie. 
There, shut up in a cage, this animal was several weeks with- 
out shewing any gaiety, and hardly eating at all. Nevertheless, 
his health was restored, he became attached to his keepers, and 
seemed to have forgotten any former affection, when, after 
eighteen months, his master returned. At the first word which 
he pronounced the wolf,who had not seen him in the crowd, re- 
cognised him, and testified his joy by his movements and cries. 
Put at liberty, he soon covered his old friend with caresses, as 
the most attached dog would have done to his master after a 
separation of a few days. Unfortunately, it was necessary to 
quit him a second time, and this separation was again a source 
of the most profound sorrow. But time ‘healed this new grief. 
Three years passed away, and our wolf lived very happily with 
the dog whom they had given for a companion. After this 
space of time, which certainly would have been sufficient for a 
dog of the most faithful species to forget his master, that of 
the wolf returned. It was evening, all was closed up, and the 
animal’s eyes were of no avail, but the voice of his dear master 
had never been effaced from his memory ; as soon as he heard 
it, he recognised him, and responded by cries which announced 
his impatient desires. As soon as the barrier which separated 
them was raised, the cries were redoubled, the animal bounded 
forth, placed its two paws before upon the shoulders of him 
whom it loved so tenderly, passed its tongue over every part 
of his face, and threatened with its teeth its ordinary keepers, 
upon whom the moment before it bestowed marks of affection. 





It was necessary to separate them again. After this sad mo- | 
ment the wolf became melancholy, immoveable ; it refused all | 
nourishment, and became thin ; at the end of eight days it was | 
inconsolable, and for a long time they were fearful of losing it. | 
At length its health was re-established, its keepers dared to ap- | 
proach it again ;~ but it no longer suffered the caresses of any | 
other person, and only replied by menaces to those whom it | 
did not know.’’—Flouren’s Instinct of Animals. 

Tue Human Trirop.—A Portuguese child, of about six | 
months old, monstrously dealt with by nature, is now being | 
shown in the Quadrant. It has three legs, the third leg being 
appended to the lower part of the back, and, though generally | 
lifeless, the limb is not deficient in traits of muscular action. | 
The extra foot exhibits the rudiments of ten toes, but in other 
respects there is but little malformation. The child, a remark- 
ably fine one, is in robust health, and full of infantine vivacity, | 
and seems likely to thrive under its strange and inconvenient | 
incumbrance, which no doubt will augment in size with the | 
growth of the corporeal trunk. This singular physiological | 
amalgamation of two bodies will probably be of interest as a 
curiosity to the faculty, but it is ill adapted for public expo- 
sition. 

Horticutturat Novetty.—At the meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Society, held on Tuesday, there were distributed to 
the members packets of seeds of the Brassica Chinensis, or 
Shanghai oil plant, sent over by Mr. Fortune, the Society’s 
collector in China. This is a plant of the cabbage tribe, 
which yields oil by expressure, and a large quantity has been 
sent over to this country, to be sown for experimental trials. 





THE TOURIST. 





[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his felfow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tur Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.) 


SUFFERINGS OF A BOAT’S CREW. 
(Concluded from p. 204.) 
** Noruinc particularly happened until the 24th day, when 
the natives having suspected me of stealing the 19th day’s 
allowance, perceiving I did not suffer so much as they, 
searched my case while I was asleep, and discovered my 
medicine chest, the contents of which they drank, about five 
ounces of castor oil, a small phial of laudanum, also a bottle 
of sugar of lead ; they were soon overtaken by sleep from the 
laudanum, and two of them slept forty-eight hours without 





awakening. The castor oil had not the slightest effect on them. 


I still kept steering to the southward, and on the night of the 
28th day we caught a little rain from a passing squall; the na- 
tives roused themselves, and commenced licking the boat and 
sails, to produce saliva; but not nearly enough, this small 
quantity only increased their desire for more, and one of my 
poor fellows became insane. They having two hatchets, I per- 
suaded them to deliver them to me with their knives, telling 
them the poor fellow might kill some of them and me; but I 
was more afraid of their retaining it than of him, as they con- 
tinued threatening that if I ran the boat, and did not keep her 
still, they would knock out one of her timbers, and go down 
altogether ; after these were delivered up, I felt much more at 
ease, throwing the knives overboard, and securing the hatchets. 
The absence of reason of my poor cook troubled me a great 
deal, as he had been one who had kept our spirits from droop- 
ing entirely by his lively conversation, and upbraiding them 
for finding fault with me, and reproving them for making 
such horrid lamentations. On the morning of the 29th day 
my poor fellow died, and was buried in his winding sheet of 
native cloth and shirt, which was a determination they had 
previously come to, that when each died, not to eat him, but 
throw him overboard. On this day the father of one of the 
boys in the boat, who was very ill, came and demanded the 
little water I had caught, about half a pint, from the last rain, 
to give him, which I did; but this did not save his life, for on 
the morning of the 3lst day he died, and was buried by his 
father. In the afternoon of this day I had occasion to go for- 
ward to arrange some part of the jib-sheet, when the old man 
who had buried his son in the morning gave me a push, and 
overboard I went, but fortunately succeeded in catching the 
gunwale of the boat, and clambered up; I asked him what he 
meant, and he told me it was the lurch of the boat, and 
not he who did it. The natives gradually grew worse, and after 
my laudanum was drunk, I commenced drinking sugar of lead, 
mixed with salt water, which produced violent sickness. We 
had had no rain since the 29th day, and on the evening of the 
35th day, two more of my crew died in dreadful agonies, gnaw- 
ing the boat, and beating themselves distractedly; they had 
eaten all the leather from the rowlocks, as also part of the 
sails. On the 36th day another died, and was buried by me, 
as also the two previously, the others being too weak to assist; 
thus leaving three ; but in the evening another died, and was 
thrown overboard, reducing our number to two. No one can 
judge of my feelings when I looked at the last of my unfortu- 
nate crew, and wondering whether he should throw me over- 
board or I him; but I had not long to wait, for on the morn- 
ing of the 37th day I found him dead, and had a great deal of 
trouble to throw him overboard, being an enormously big man ; 
this was the father of the poor lad who died the second. I was 
now all alone, and found myself getting very weak, and unable 
to hold the steer oar; this I fixed amidships, and allowed the 
boat to go where the wind wished ; I laid myself down in the 
bottom, with a mat laid on the thwarts as protection from the 
sun. I was ruminating one evening what my end would pro- 
bably be, when I heard something leap by the side of the boat, 
and knew them to be fish, and found they were jumping at a 
little end of the mat sail trailing in the water ; I immediately 
threw over three pearl hooks which I had brought from the 
Chain Islands, when they were caught at greedily by a fine 
albocoa, which I thankfully hauled on board, and caught a 
second and third in the same way ; I eagerly drank their blood, 
and took out their eyes, which I ate, but the flesh I could not 
manage, as my throat seemed stuck together; I sliced them 
and laid them on the seat of the boat to dry; I sank down 
again in my usual place and fancied what providence would 
send next, for something within now began to tell me that I 
was not to die, and I remembered that I had brought my 
violin ; this I unstrung and eat all but the fourth string! but 
what I wanted was something to allay my excessive thirst, 
under a sun in the tropics. It was now four days since my 
last native died, and brought me to the fortieth day, and on 
looking overboard I perceived, right ahead, land! Just imagine 
my surprise, running steadily along towards it. What land 
it was I could scarcely imagine, but supposed it must be the 
Navigator’s Islands. Towards mid-day it fell calm, leaving me 
in the same uncertain state, and so continued for two days; but 
on the 42nd day, at break of day, I raised myself to look over 
the boat, and saw tencanoes pulling towardsme, with five natives 
in each. I sank down in the bottom of the boat from excite- 
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ment and exhaustion, thanking Providence for hope of deli- 
verance. I now heard, from their conversation, that they had 
approached pretty close, and, putting my head over the side of 
the boat, they raised one cry of horror and surprise at the 
wretched object I looked, and immediately pulled away, 
crying out, ‘O le Pope! O le Pope!’ (the priests, the priests), 
meaning the French, for these natives cannot disconnect the 
idea of there being priests without necessarily being French- 
men. I beckoned them to approach, and intimated I wanted 
to drink by the usual sign, when they handed me a cocoa-nut, 
the only one they had. They now had more confidence, but 
still alarmed at my appearance, my beard being nearly seven 
weeks old, and the shadow of a man they saw. After some 
consultation, one of the chiefs, being heathen, proposed that I 
should be killed (this I understood, from the great similarity 
the language possesses to that of the Chain Islands), but the 
majority were Christians, and said, No; that it was contrary 
to their religion; they ought to be good Samaritans; this 
being the case, eight of them jumped into my boat with their 
paddles, and we went on shore. The arrival of a stranger at 
any time at the little island of Manua (the most windward 
island of the Samoan group) is treated with no little import- 
ance, but now a herald preceded us in one of the canoes, and 
raised the whole population, who reside on the sea shore, with 
the words, ‘ they are bringing the papalangi mai le vasa’ (the 
white man they had found on the sea) ; so that consequently, 
when I was carried on the shoulders of four stout natives, we 


were followed by all who could walk, to the number of about | 


two to three hundred, crying out, ‘ Arva, Arva!’ this being a 
word expressing astonishment. I was thus borne along to the 
residence of a Tongateacher, and laid down on the best bed they 
could find—a few mats laid on the ground. While some were 


preparing these, others procured some food and cocoa-nuts; | 


but I was exceedingly cautious, lest by eating heartily it might 
produce that which providentially I had just been released 
from. My thirst continued unquenched for three days, and I 
was still very weak—in fact so weak, that I kept my bed for 
three weeks; during this time an incessant levee was held at 


the house of my kind host—natives came from far and near to 
see me and shake hands, even while I slept ; the screen was fre- 
quently raised that they might be allowed the pleasure of seeing 


me. At the end of three weeks I began to move about, and 
found myself on an island differing from most others, from 
there being no.outer reef, and the sea breaking with terrific 
violence on the windward part; so that had I not been be- 
calmed, I should have, in all probability, been dashed to 
pieces, being too weak to steer the boat over the breakers. 
I now felt a desire to return to Tahiti; but the natives insisted 
on my not leaving them yet, that they wanted to pay a visit 
round the island to their friends, and take me with them. I 
had almost forgotten to mention that just as I was recovering 
I received a kind visit from the Rev. M. Harbutt, the agent 
for the London Missionary Society at Manua ; he showed me 
great attention, and impressed on the natives the necessity of 
doing likewise. There being no harbour at Manua, and having 
been there now three months, I proposed to visit Tortirila, an 
island about seventy miles distant, to see if there was any 
opportunity of returning to Tahiti. Accordingly I left and 
took with me fourteen natives from Manua, and arrived at 
Tortirila the same evening ; we found that at the harbour of 
Apia, Island Upolu, another of the same group, was the har- 
bour most frequented by shipping ; but unfortunately we were 
detained from proceeding there, from westerly winds, for 
nearly three weeks. This island is about forty miles from 
Tortirila. On arriving at Apia, judge my surprise in finding 
avessel, tue Currency Lass, bound direct to Tahiti, to sail in 
two or three days. There being no mate on board, I was 
offered that situation, and eagerly accepted it; we took with 
us two passengers, the Messrs. Evans, from Apia, and sailed 
from thence on the 30th of January, 1845, and here again we 
did not escape privation from exceeding light and contrary 
winds ; our provisions and water were soon expended, so that 
until we made the island of Atitui we had then lived twelve 
days on yams alone; after a long passage of forty-three days 
to accomplish one thousand two hundred miles, we arrived at 
Tahiti, just twelve months from the day I left to superintend 
the ‘shelling.’ I found on my arrival that the oars and raft 
from which my boat had parted were driven on shore on the 
south-end of Tahiti (Tairaboo) and recognised by Mr. Henry, 


who had, consequently, given us up for lost. My sorrow was 
soon turned into joy; on my arrival at Tahiti I found a letter 
had long been lying there from England, and on opening it I 
read that property to a considerable amount had been left me, 
and was ordered home to secure it. Henry Cuarke.” 











ART. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 


Mr. A. Poynter, the Inspector of the Government Schools 
of Design, has reported to the council the resuits of his first 
visit to the provincial schools, From this report we take the 
particulars of the most general interest :— 

‘¢ Yorx.—There is little to remark on the subject of the 
York School, which proceeds steadily on the plan laid down 
by the council. The boys are chiefly sons of mechanics— 
house painters, masons, carvers, plasterers, and carpenters. 
Those who have remained the longest, and attended most 
regularly in the school, are of these classes. As the pupils 
have generally remained in the school to go through the whole 
course of instruction, there has been little change among them, 
and little opportunity to shew to what account they could turn 
their acquirements. Six boys and one female pupil come from 
the country, and board in York, for the purpose of at- 
tending the school. The school excites considerable attention 
among the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood. Visitors 
are numerous; and excellent meetings have been collected at 
the distribution of the prizes. The system of allotting prizes 
to the most meritorious works of the pupils in the classes, in- 





stead of to competition drawings, has been adopted here, and 
found successful. Prizes have been given, by the liberality of 
| Mr. Etty, for designs for stained glass, and for painting from 
| flowers. There is no lending library. The committee would 
| be glad to establish one. 

“ Coventry.—The state of the school at Coventry, and 
its prospects for the future, are unsatisfactory. The number 
of pupils now on the books is 106. Of this number sixty are 
the boys of the free schools, who attend the morning class 
only three times in a fortnight. This fact must be kept in 
mind in considering the average amount of attendance, which, 
independently of these boys, is really verysmall. In addition 
to the regular class, an evening class is open for instruction in 
drafting, or the mise en carte. The little encouragement 
given to the school may be attributed to the circumstance that 
the ribbon trade, as conducted at Coventry, affords little en- 
couragement to the arts of design. The manufacturers are 
for the most part engaged in the production of cheap goods; 
they neither know, nor care for the niceties of Art, but reject 
elaborate designs upon principle; and the established system 
of drafting and designing renders it extremely difficult for 
the few who are more intelligent and zealous to introduce any 
substantial improvement. If an independent drafter pro- 
duces a design which is approved, he receives the order to 
draft it; the established price is paid for the draft, but the 
design reckons for nothing. Under these circumstances, very 
little that is original is ever attempted. The manufacturers 
are content to depend upon French patterns, which are drafted 
by the drafters in their establishments, with such alterations 
and modifications, for the sake of variety, as they are com- 
petent to make. This class of workmen are, for the most 
part, too well satisfied with themselves to resort to the school 
for instruction in drawing and colouring. The few manu- 
facturers who produce rich goods employ designers indepen- 
dently of drafting ; but I could not learn that such designers 
could make a living at Coventry, or at most but one or two at 
a time. After these data, it cannot be expected that the school 
should have produced much effect upon the general manu- 
facture of the town. One manufacturer has three lads from 
the school as drafters, and considers that they draft much 
better from their knowledge of drawing, but admits that, as 
designers, there is no opening for them. The best effect, 
therefore, that could result from the school would be, that the 
drafters should resort to it, but this they have never done, 
except to the limited extent before stated. The committee 
are perfectly aware of the unsatisfactory state of the school, 
and of their own failure to render it an object of interest to 





the manufacturers generally, which they are disposed to attri- 
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bute, and perhaps justly, to external causes. The premises 
are very objectionable. 

‘‘NorrincHaM.—lIts present prospects are encouraging. 
Since the appointment of the present master, Mr. Hammers- 
ley, in August, the attendance has rapidly increased to nearly 
double the amount to which it had declined in July, the last 
month of the previous master. At present there are fifteen 
applicants who cannot be received. On Friday evening there 
is a class for drawing plants from nature; and the whole 
school study the figure, in accordance with the directions of the 
Council, which have been followed as closely as possible ; but 
the master asks for some discretion to act according to circum- 
stances in the case of students of a certain class and age, whom 
it might be desirable to draw to the school without subjecting 
them inflexibly to the whole routine of study. Nottingham 
appears to be a place where a female class might be estab- 
lished with great advantage. The number of females employed 
in the embroidery and lace trade of Nottingham is immense. 
Many of them are necessitated, whether competent or not, to 
be more or less designers ; and it may be said that a knowledge 
of drawing is important to all who execute the designs of 
others. Even in the simple and humble operation of running 
the thread round the pattern, which is the finishing operation 
upon the machine lace, there is a perceptible difference in the 
manner in which it is performed by different hands, dependent 
upon a taste for form. Notwithstanding the past inefficiency 
of the school, its mere existence appears to have had its effect 
in exciting a critical spirit in the workmen with respect to the 
artistical qualities of the patterns which come into their hands. 
Some of the manufacturers can testify to this fact in their own 
establishments ; and if has been found to have originated with 
those workmen whose children have attended the school. A 


similar feeling has becn excited among the pattern-drawers. 
An application has been made by one of established reputation 
to be allowed to take such advantage of the school as his avo- 
cations will permit ; and the master is anxious to open the door 
as widely as possible to applicants of this description. When 
the present master joined the school, the casts, and even some 
of the books, were put away and out of sight. The casts are 


now brought out, and arranged as well as time and circum- 
stances have permitted, and on Monday evenings the school is 
Open to public inspection, on which occasions the best display 
possible is made of the books and other works of art. Many 
of the visitors are manufacturers, who have never before had an 
Opportunity to shew that they took an interest in the objects of 
the school ; and the committee, who perfectly understand the 
true end of their proceedings, think that now the attention of 
the public has been attracted to the school, a good display of 
the antique would have an important effect in elevating the 
general taste. There is no lending library ; the committee are 
anxious to establish one, and wish to have a list of that at So- 
merset House.’’ 








MUSIC. 


The Sea-Gull. Song sung by Mr. Faraunarson Suita, 
written by T. E. Wore, Esq., composed by Georce J. O. 
Auttman. London: Lewis and Co. 

Tue rapid sale of Mr. ALLMAN’s compositions has tempted 

to a rapid production of new songs, to supply the demand. 

This is at least proof that the public appreciates his merits, 

although we hope it will not tempt him to write too fast. 

He must be very cautious not to risk his rising reputation by 

bringing out any thing that will not bear the test of the most 

searching criticism—that is not, in fact, thoroughly original. 
Undoubtedly the Sea-Guli does not call for this caution. 

It is one of the best of Mr. ALLMAN’s compositions, full of 

power, energy and music, and, sung with spirit, by one who 

would not be afraid to throw his voice into the notes and fill 
them, it will be exceedingly effective and its popularity cer- 
tain. 

—< 


Tue Concerts or ANctENT Music.—The Duke of Cam- 
bridge: directs the first concert of the seventy-first season, 
which opens on the 1lth instant; Sir H. R. Bishop, con- 
ductor,“ and Mr. T. Cooke, leader, in place of the lete Mr. 
Loder. Mr. Blagrove will be the violin obligato, and Mr. 
Lucas organist, 





Parish Atvars.—This celebrated composer and per- 
former on the harp, who is an Englishman by birth, after a 
residence of many years in Vienna, will return to this country 
for the season. He gave his farewell concert in Leipsic on 
the 23rd of February, under the conductorship of Mendelssohn, 
David being the leader, when his new symphony and a new 
harp concerto in E flat were performed. 

Mr. Travers.—The Figaro of Milan of the 11th of Fe- 
bruary, and the Fama of the 19th, in their correspondence 
from Saluzzo, announce that the English tenor, Signor Tra- 
versi, had shared with the prima donna, La Rota, the honouys 
bestowed on the Zemplario, and were called before the curtain 
after their duetto finale. 

Musica Gossip.—Ber.in.—Spontini’s La Vestale was 
produced here for the holidays. The King and Queen, the 
Royal family, with the whole court, were present, and con- 
tinued throughout the whole performance. Jenny Lind was 
the heroine ; it was her first appearance in this opera, which 
has not been performed for eight years. The King has au- 
thorised the establishment of a conservatoire de musique, 
similar to that at Paris. This school will be opened, it is ex- 
pected, in the ensuing winter. The King has also authorized 
Professor Bethell, of Bonn, to form in this capital a dramatic 
school, whichis to take the name of the Ecole Royale de 
Theatre et de Declamation.—FRankrort.—Karl Gutzkow’s 
new piece Anonym (the nameless), a comedy in five acts, was 
produced on the 16th, and met with great success. —LEGHoRN. 
—Miss Bassano has lately made a most successful debut at 
the Opera House. She had previously performed in several 
operas at Venice, where she had been well received in all the 
characters in which she appeared.—TamBuRINI.—This po- 
pular vocalist will spend the forthcoming season in London, 
and most probably sing at the first Philharmonic concert.— 
Musical World. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE RoyAL, Drury-LANE.—The Crusaders, an opera 
in three episodes, by M. BENEDICT.—An opera, in the produc- 
tion of which the genius of three veteran artists of as many dif- 
ferent nations had consolidated its energies, might have been 
expected to appear before the public in such force as to defy the 
tooth of criticism. It might have been presupposed that, from 
the mere novelty of the association, the habitual dulness of the 
most obese intellect would be dissipated, and new trains of 
thought awakened ; that new situations would be struck out, or 
the old so modified as to approach to a semblance of fresh- 
ness; that the dreary presence of inveterate platitudes might be 
for atime proscribed, and banished with the equally worn-out 
paraphernalias of past seasons. But, instead of the fulfiment of 
these anticipations, what have we ?—A drama, worthy of Ast- 
ley’s; and metre, aspiring to be called verse, worthy in every 
respect of the manager-poet. To the latter, the eye of the 
‘‘ barren. spectator’? must make its most profound acknowledg- 
ments. Whatever can be done by the most reckless expenditure 
in red and blue calico, tinsel and book-muslin, has been consum- 
mated, at the cost of destroying the effects of some very beauti- 
ful scenery by the miserable display of managerial tawdriness. 
Scenic effects, reminding the habitué of what he has seen until 
nauseated, and relieved only by the entry of a deputation from 
Vauxhall Gardens, and an incident borrowed from the venerable 
Punch (the spectator will call to mind the Mussulman hurrying 
from the battlements), come crowding upon each other in multi- 
tudinous confusion. Yet when all is ended, the audience yawn 
and ask what it has all been about? With no one charac- 
ter has the sympathy been enlisted ; all have entered and exited 
(if we may be allowed to use the Bunnism), leaving no other 
impression than that of relief at their absence. So much for the 
libretto and its authors, Messrs. St. GEoRGE and BuNN; with 
its details our readers are, or may become acquainted through 
the diurnal channels of information, to which we beg leave to 
refer them. We hasten to a consideration of its claims as a 
musical work. M.BeNEpIcT is known to the public as asound 
theorist and accomplished piavist; and as having already pro- 
duced two operas upon the English stage, The Gipsy’s Warn- 
ing and The Brides of Venice. Of the former, nothing sur- 
vives but a song, appropriated by SrauDIGL, “‘ Rage thou angry 
storm ;’’ and of the latter, a slender ballad, of purcly mecha- 
nical structure, identified with the sweet singing of Mrs. A. 
SHaAw, “ By the sad sea waves.” To the higher claims of M-. 
BENEDICT, advanced in his concerted pieces, the public was less 
alive; and, after a brief success, the two operas were left to their 
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repose for ever. We were at a loss to comprehend how a pair of 
qualified failures could so soon constitute a ground for the re-ap- 
pearance of M. BENEDICT as an operatic composer, until we found 
that he had on his side that tower of strength, the manager-poet’s 
genius, in all its twofold puissance. The public has no right to 
object to the intervention of Mr. Bunn, as poet, first tenor, 
baritone, or buffo, or in any other réle within the walls of his 
theatre ; but they ought to have their attention awakened to the 
probable influence which it would exercise over the destiny of 
any production while he co-operated in either of these respects. 
The effect of this discovery was adverse to the independence of 
the composer. It was clear that his powers were suborned and 
controlled ; that, beyond the overture, little would be left to his 
own discretion ; that he would be forced, in spite of his own will, 
into the same paths of sentiment in which the soul of the poet 
delighteth to wander—we most heartily wish, beyond all power 
of return, An opera, being a musical drama, should il- 
lustrate some passion, should be instinct with some af- 
fections. Is this so? Is there a single trait from beginning 
to end sufficiently marked to afford a ground of character to 
a composer ? We answer fearlessly, not one; with the exception 
of those few points which have already been illustrated, and 
which it would be hard to treat without incurring the charge of 
imitation. In avoiding this danger M. Benepicr has fallen 
into a vagueness and want of decision, which tantalize the ear 
by approaching to melody, without sustaining its charm over 
the mind. We entered the theatre with the most kindly feelings, 
which waned rapidly into coldness. We abandoned all hope of 
melody, and devoted our attention to the orchestra ; wherein we 
were doomed to a new disappointment: passages of delicate 
structure for the violins, were swept past the ear by the conti- 
nuous blast of the brazen choir, sustained by the booming of the 
drums, until the brain reeled under the infliction. We are com- 
pelled to assert that to the laurels of the composer this work 
will add not a leaf. Of the fragmentary portions to which we 
are able to point, we may mention the accompaniments to the 
entrée of Almeah (Miss RomeER) ; Bohemond’s short cavatina in 
the enchanted wood; part of a duet between Almeah and Ismael 
(KING) ; an unaccompanied quintetto; Isault’s (Miss RAIN- 
FORTH) romance, and the finale of Almeah and Isault. Nor 
must we omit to mention the andante of the duet between Isault 
and Count Raymond (BoRRANI). Of HARRISON, upon whom 
the great strain of the opera is cast, as Count Bohemond, we are 
reluctantly compelled to speak in terms of dissatisfaction. The 
dull schooling of the voice to whieh he has been submitted has 
destroyed all hope of his taking either a wide or a high range of 


concealment, he placed it there days before. The fright he has 
thus undergone serves the beneficial purpose of a moral retribu- 
tion for his designed dereliction, cet | his passion malheureuse re- 
maining entirely unknown to all but himself. He returns to the 
paths of virtue, and the pursuit of his employer’s daughter, by a 
former wife, whom he happily marries. Mr. PLANCHR has ad- 
hered to the plot with laudable tenacity, the main difference 
being, that, adapting himself to the appliances of the establish- 
ment, he has made his hero an Irishman, enacted by Mr. Hup- 
SON, who is a very efficient representative of stage Hibernians— 
personages, be it understood, altogether different from the very 
numerous real specimens of the Milesian race it is our fortune to 
encounter. .Mr. Hupson is excellently supported. There is 
Mrs. Humpy, the very perfection of a coquettish post-mistress, 
full of good-nature, but quite competent to take care of herself, 
and provided with an ample stock of pert assurance, when neces- 
sary ; there is Mr. TiLBuRy, too, the next best actor in his 
class that we have seen, after poor STRICKLAND, whom he 
closely, though not servilely, imitates. Mrs. BUCKINGHAM, a 
very good-looking woman and pleasant actress, represented the 
merchant’s young spouse. The farce was given out for repeti- 
tion with the unanimous sanction of a crowded house. BULWER’S 
play, Money, has been revived here with great success. There 
was an absolutely crowded house on Wednesday to witness its 
representation. 

FRENCH PLays.—St. JAMEs’s THEATRE.—M. Fetrx is 
a great accession to the already highly attractive corps dramatique 
of the St. James’s Theatre. His class of rdles is one in which it 
is extremely difficult to find adequate representatives; and we 
mean no disparagement to the agreeable ci-devant jeune premier, 
M. RuHOZEVILLE, when we observe that in such characters as 
Robin, in Les Memoires du Diable, and Victor de Stelval, M. 
FE.Lrx shines unrivalled. The piece de resistance of Monday 
evening’s performances was the vaudeville comedy L’ Homme et la 
Mode. The structure of the piece is of the simplest character. 
A belle Marquise, floating on the surface of the Parisian beau 
monde, of which she is the créme de la créme, suddenly takes it 
into her head to become sick of the homage that is eternally 
offered to her by the butterfly fds who surround her, and, in her 
fit of the sulks, she recals to mind a certaio provincial Monsieur 
Victor de Stelval, who has been strongly recommended to her 
notice by some of her country cousins. The Marquise (Mdlle. 





MARTELLEUR) accordingly causes the young bumpkin to be 
ferretted out of his obscure lodging in the Parisian back slums, 
and parades him in all his native rusticity of costume, speech, 
| and manner before a brilliant assemblage of her most elegant 


operatic action. Of acting we require nothing in a vocalist, | extracts, The bashful youth suddenly discovers in his lovely 
until he begins to sing ; and then we maintain our right to expect | hostess one whose private acts of benevolence to a poor 
that variety of expression which the sentiments to be uttered | family of his acquaintance had excited a secret and a hopeless 





to d. In this respect Mr. HARRISON, notwith- | passion. Abashed to consternation at finding himself made the | 


se 

standing his zealous desire to please, is unhappily deficient, | object at once of universal attention and of ridicule, and that in 
He must think more of his art and less of himself. We have the presence of the mistress of his affection,—cut by a wretched 
often wished that our brethren had spared those unkind and ir- fellow, Lurtubie (M. NARcISSE), who had borrowed his verses 
relevant remarks in which they have indulged, and have offered | and passed them off as his own, and unmercifully quizzed by a 
to this amiable artist suggestions which their experience would | pretendant, Dolbac, (M. RuozeviLLe) to the hand of the Mar- 
have recommended to his attention, and which might have tended | guise, he rushes off in a fit of despair, and vanishes from the gay 
to rescue him from the trammels of a mechanical and monstrous scene. A‘tera short lapse of time the young provincial re-appears, 
system, under which at present bis faculties lie entombed. It | having accepted a second invitation to a ball at the house of the 
1s an easy thing to say that his ballads were demanded a second | Marquise. M. Victor de Stelval has, however, profited by the 
time, and to those who delight in such criticism we leave the | experience which his first introduction to the fashionable circles 
assertion in all its value. The last, which bas a slight Scotch | had afforded him. Attired in the most approved costume of the 
accent, proved the most pleasing; but more from the attenu- | season,—intrenched within the impenetrable barvier of Parisian 
ation of voice in the singer, than from the novelty or felicity of | nonchalance and sang froid, M. Victor coolly surveys the gay 
its idea, or the happiness of its musical i!lustration. It would | throng, and passes his remarks and jokes upon them with all 
be unfair to withhold praise from the performers who exerted | the cool apathy of the most practised habitué of the salons. He 
themselves honourably in the service of the composer ; nor can | encounters Lurtubie, and exposes his folly, ingratitude, and in- 
we pass over the very able acting of Mr. SHELTON, as the dis- | capacity; and when upon the strength of his own avowal that 
appointed Hassan, the prince of the assassins. As the discern- | he would never fight a duel, Lurfubie challenges him; he accepts 
ing public have decided that this gentleman is nothing but a| the cartel with infinite gusto, to the extreme horror of his quon- 
Buffo, the discretion and good taste with which he invested his | dam friend. In the interim, however, Dolbac has discovered 


closing scene passed without comment. We suspect that the 
scissors have been applied to his portion of the opera, an opera- 
tion which might still be performed upon the remainder to great 
advantage. We conclude with a protest against the structure 
of the finale—the amalgamation of the two soprani, if done to 
Conciliate rivalry, is a most unsatisfactory expedient, and upon 
every account still more unsatisfactory to the audience. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Another new novelty has been 
produced at this theatre, entitled The Irish Post; an adaptation 
from the French vaudeville, L’ Etourneau, by the practised hand 
of Mr. Prancue. The plot of the original comedietta turns 
upon the agonies endured by an enamoured clerk, who has written 
to his employer’s young wife an impassioned declaration, which 
he all at once recollects, or thinks he recollects, he has, in his 
hurry, addressed, not to the fair one herself, but to a crabbed old 
business friend of the husband’s, and the fun consists in his 
frantic search, in every direction, for the misdirected missive, 
which, after all, he finds snugly rumpled up in his own pocket, 
which it has never quitted, since for the purpose of momentary 


| that Victor is too near the sympathies of the Marguise to be a 
safe visitor there, and he resorts toa very common dramatic 
practice (though perhaps not equally so in real life), that, 
namely, of calling him out. Our transformed bumpkin accepts 
with alacrity the cartel, and, to the great relief of Lurtubie, 
gives Dolbac the preference in consideration of his former 
conduct. But as the duel is to he @ Vloutrance, Victor 
proposes that they throw the dice to decide which shall 
**bruler la cervelle.’ The die is cast by one of them, 
when the Marquise suddealy enters, suspecting the purpose of the 
rivals ; Dolbac, at her request, quits the salon, and leaves her 
alone with Victor, who then reproaches her with her unworthy 
conduct in having drawn him from bis modest obscurity, and ia- 
spired him with a passion for her, only to make him the mockery 
of her guests. Whilst in the height of his indignant reproaches, 
Dolbac returns, the remaining die is cast, and the two rush forth 
out of the room to fulfil their desperate purpose, A pistol-shot 
is heard; the Marquise stands thrilled with horror and suspense. 
Victor flies to her presence, proclaims his love, and his discovery 
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of her passion for him ; and to complete the satisfactory denoue - 
ment, Dolbac shews his face, and announces that at the moment 
when he was about to complete the engagement with his rival by 

utting a pistol to his own head, he having lost the throw, Victor 
fad diverted the bullet, and saved his life. So much for the plot 
of this piece, which is 6f the same detestable nature that charac- 
terizes so many of the French dramas of the day. The acting was 
far above the merits of the piece; the transition from an awkward, 
loutish, overgrown rustic to a polished, elegant man of fashion, 
was admirably illustrated by M. Fetix; and Mademoiselle 
MARTELLEUR deserves our highest meed of praise for the care 
and tact with which she pourtrayed the different feelings of the 
fashionable Marquise. Mademoiselle EuGEN1E St. Marc took 
her benefit on Weduesday, on which occasion four popular vau- 
devilles were represented, and the Ethiopian Serenaders treated 
us with their amusing minstrelsy. One of the vaudevilles, Par- 
thos en recherche d’un equipement, was a novelty. We shall give 
an account of it next week. 

ApELPHI.— Madame CELESTE having returned from her pro- 
vincial engagements, has resumed her entertaining perform- 
ances. There was a very full house on Thursday to witness The 
Mysterious Stranger, Taming a Tartar—in both of which she sus- 
tains the principal characters—and other entertainments. 

M. PHILLIPPE.—We dropped into the Strand Theatre on 
Monday, and really passed a most agreeable evening. M. Phil- 
lippe is a veritable magician; his feats are perfectly amazing, 
and so neatly were they accomplished, that, albeit acquainted with 
the process by which jugglers usually perform them, we could 
not detect the modus operandi of some of the most remarkable 
of these sleights-of-hand. Another uncommon feature of this 
exhibition is the liberality with which M. Phillippe distributes 
bon bons, coffee, and bouquets, among the company. He lite- 
rally showers packets of excellent sweatmeats upon boxes, pit, 
and gallery. It is a feast, not of the eye only, but of the palate. 
We recommend every visitor from the country not to depart 
without seeing M. Phillippe, and sure we are that they will 
thank us for the advice. 

THE ETHIOPIAN SERENADERS continue their singular con- 
certs on alternate nights at St. James’s Theatre to still increas- 
ing audiences. They are certainly unique, and cannot fail to 
please as a specimen of music in one of its strongest forms. 

THe HALL or Rome.—Continual changes of the tableaux 
vivans afford a variety of entertainment, and form a series of 
good studies for the eye of artist and amateur. 

THE CoLossEuM.—At its reduced price of admission, this, 
the most magnificent public exhibition in London, probably in 
the world, attracts crowds of visitors both by day and night, the 
evening exhibition, however, being the most beautiful. The 
sculpture gallery is a never-failing source of interest; and the 
performances on the organ are of themselves an ample reward. 
Every kind of music is played with a spirit and effect that will 
surprise those who have been accustomed to hear the organ 
uttering only sacred music. What will they say to the ‘‘ Post 


° 


Horn Galop?’ Yet it was excellent. 
coieisiieiialialanes 
PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 


NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time. 
At present it is necessarily imperfect.] 

British Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Drury Lane—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford- 
street—French Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. 
James’s— Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 
City-road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

Diorama, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosMorAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

THE Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TussAup’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

CHINESE EXHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

Tue CoLosseuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey ZooGiogicat GArpens, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily.—Ethiopian Serenaders, St. 
James’s Theatre, Tuesdays and Thursdays.—Tableaux Vi- 


vants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 








NECROLOGY. 


REV. DR. DUNCAN. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Duncan, of Ruthwell, the founder of savings” 
banks, died at Ruthwell, in Scotland, on Thursday week. 
He was the author of several popular works, the last and best 
of which is The Seasons. His name is also familiar to men 
of science, from his geographical discoveries; but it is as the 
founder of savings’ banks that his reputation will be perpetu- 
ated in this and other lands.—Glasgow Chronicle. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


[Every person feels the want of an honest informant to direct him where 
the best commodities of all kinds are tobe purchased. New inventions 
for use or ornament are daily produced, which would be cordially wel- 
comed if their merits were made known. An advertisement alone can- 
not be trusted. An impartial reporter is wanted in whom the public 
can confide. This department of Tue Critic will endeavour to fulfil 
that duty. To aid the design, correspondents are requested to inform 
our readers of any new production for use or ornament they may try 
and prove, of the places where the best commodities of any kind are to 
be procured, and so forth. Of course no anonymous communication 
will be attended to.] 


COMPRESSED AIR ENGINE. 


WE were much gratified by an inspection of this promising in- 
vention on Wednesday last. It is a working model of a loco- 
motive engine, about three feet long, for railroads, and similar 
in frame-work to the engines of the Great Western Railway, 
having, like them, six wheels, two of which, of large diameter, 
are ‘‘drivers,’’ the others, ‘leaders and followers.’’ The 
motive power is compressed air contained in two large receivers, 
one placed in front, and the other behind the stand of the 
driver, while the machinery occupies the centre of the engine. 
The action of the pistons and driving-rods here is vertical, in- 
stead of horizontal or diagonal, as in steam locomotives. 

Various attempts have from time to time been made to render 
the elasticity of air subservient to the steady purposes of ma- 
chinery. These have all failed up to the present discovery, 
from the difficulty of devising a regulator to control the pres- 
sure on the piston-rods, so as to make it for a given length of 
time continuous and of equal force. This obstacle the present 
invention professes to have overcome; and the manner in 
which it effects this is by means of a cylinder supplied with 
compressed air from the receivers by a feed-pipe filled with a 
delicately regulated throttle-valve, which is acted upon by a 
spiral spring anda screw under the control of the driver, who, 
by this means, can, it is said, regulate the quantity of pressure 
with the greatest nicety. 

The model, which is very beautifully finished, seemed to 
work with great exactness, end to bear out, to the letter, the 
advantages it combines over other locomotives. We saw it con- 
vey a truck laden with about three quarters of a hundred 
weight (which Mr. Parsey, the patentee, stated to be equiva- 
lent to fifty tons with the full-sized engine), forwards and 
backwards along the line with the greatest facility. The dis- 
tance the patentee assumes he can cover with his engine, 
without losing the requisite power, is fifty miles. He pro- 
poses to build stations at this distance apart, where, by means 
of wind, water, or steam-power, he will compress air into 
huge iron bottles, whence the receivers of the engine, on 
halting, may, in one minute, be re-supplied. 

The advantages of this mode of locomotion over that by 
steam are so many and obvious, that to specify them were 
needless. Looking at the triumphs of mechanics in our 
times, and considering the details of this invention, we see 
nothing to cause despair of its success; it is only, however, 
by working on the full scale that its real merits can be ascer- 
tained, though there are the strongest reasons for concluding 
that the plan is as practicable as undoubtedly it is desirable. 
The engine is daily exhibited at No. 5, Pall-mall East, and 
we strongly recommend an examination of it to our readers. 








Giass SaLoon.—The Manchester Botanical and Horticul- 
tural Society propose to erect a new saloon in the gardens of 
Old Trafford, of sufficient size to receive the usual exhibition 
of flowers, plants, and fruit, and all the promenaders, and to 
be also available for lectures on botany, vegetable physiology, 
vegetable chemistry, &c, It is to be 150 feet by 45 feet; 
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and 22 feet in height to the centre of the dome, or 32 feet to 
the centre of the dome ventilator. The whole of the front of 
this saloon is to be made of glass, and moveable, so that it 
may be removed in bright, hot weather. In short, the new 
saloon will have a back wall and two end walls, while the 
other side, and the whole of the domed roof, will be of glass, 

‘ covering an iron framework. Possessing an area of 6,750 
square feet, or about 740 square yards, it will accommodate 
nearly 2,000 persons.—Manchester Guardian. 

Poriryinc Gas.—Mr. H. Phillips, chemist, of Clist 
Honiton, Devon, has obtained a patent for an improved 
method of purifying gas. In the purifying of gas by lime, 
two means are resorted to, called the wet and the dry lime 
processes ; in some works one only of the two processes is 
used ; in other works both processes are used consecutively, 
and the lime employed for each process (where both are used), 
is fresh lime. The object of the present invention consists 
in using for the wet lime process the lime which has been pre- 
viously used for the dry lime process, by which considerable 
saving of lime will result. The gas is first passed through the 
wet lime purifiers: new or fresh lime in the ordinary manner 
is employed for the dry lime process, and afterwards this lime 
is used for the wet process, to be immediately mixed with 
water, in a vat, vessel, or other receiver, to prevent it becom- 
ing hard; which lime, by means of additional portions of 
water, is brought to the proper consistency for the wet lime 
process in the same manner as if using fresh lime for such 
purpose ; and such mixture of lime is applied in the ordinary 
apparatus used for the wet lime process. 

A report is revived that the Government have resolved to 
form a public park for the South of the Metropolis, in Batter- 
sea Fields, between Vauxhall and Battersea Bridges. 

A Mr. W. Constable, of Brighton, has suggested the con- 
struction of an instrument to be attached to a railway carriage 
that shall describe on a chart a line indicating the various 


speed of a journey. Such a ¢ell-tale would act as a whole- | 
some check on a reckless engine-driver, and be the means of 
preventing some of those accidents which are so injurious in 
their anticipation and so horrible in their results. —Builder. 


Royat Botanic Society, Recent’s PaRK.—At a meet- 
ing of fellows held on Saturday, at the gardens of the society 
in the Regent’s Park (Henry T. Hope, esq. in the chair), the 


following ladies and gentlemen were added to the society :— | 


The Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Marquis of Ely, Sir James 
Annesley, G. P. Putnam, esq. Alfred Tyler, esq. B. H. Starry, 
esq. Mrs. Tomkins, and Charles Webb, esq. Numerous con- 
tributions to the cohservatory building fund were announced, 


amongst which was a munificent donation of 100 guineas from | 


H. Merrick Hoare, esq. 

Bread made in two ways from Indian corn or maize, and a 
pudding made of the same material, were submitted on Satur- 
day last to the inspection and taste of a number of gentlemen 
at Glasgow, by Mr. Cowdin, the United StatesConsul. Two 
four-pound loaves were cut up into slices, the one composed 
entirely of Indian corn meal, the other a mixture of 2% lib. of 
the meal and } lib. of wheat flour. Both were pronounced 
good, but preference was given to the loaf made of the mixed 
material. The pudding, which was composed of meal, with a 
little suet and molasses, was reported upon as excellent. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Crichton Royal Institution 
for Lunatics, Dumfries. 

Ir phrenology had rendered no other service to hu- 
manity than the light which it has thrown upon the 
physiology and treatment of insanity, it would deserve 
the respect and gratitude of mankind. In this depart- 
ment of medical science it has wrought an entire revolu- 
tion. So long as the notion prevailed that the mind 
was independent of the body—that the whole mind was 
engaged in every operation, and therefore could not be 
partially deranged—any rational treatment of the insane 
was impossible, and asylums were places of torture, 
from which few who entered returned to tell the miseries 
they had endured. 

The phrenologists were the first to hint that the doc- 


tors had been proceeding upon a false Pere and great 
was the reviling poured upon them for daring to disturb 
established prejudices. Thick and furious were the 
blows inflicted upon the phrenologists by “learned” 
lecturers and “eminent” authorities, uit “leading” 
medical journals. Every epithet known in the Billings- 
gate of disagreeing doctors was lavished upon the teach- 
ers of the new doctrines. They were “impostors,” 
“charlatans,” “quacks,” “itinerant lecturers ;” their ar- 
guments were declared to be “absurd,” their facts “false;” 
they who listened to them were called “weak,” they 
who believed “ foolish.” 

But in spite of this artillery of the doctors, who, from 
time immemorial, have been renowned for hostility to 
progress in science, and who, if they had prevailed, 
would have kept the world stationary in the ignorance of 
the first century, the doctrines of the abused phrenolo- 
gists continued to spread among those who had the cou- 
rage to think for themselves. The next step was to make 
a practical application of the principles promulgated, and 
bring them to the test of experiment. We forget who 
was the brave philanthropist to whom humanity is in- 
debted for the first treatment of the insane in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of phrenology, but the experi- 
ment was completely successful. The example rapidly 
spread, and in a few years the development of the new 
system was so perfect, and its results so satisfactory, 
that even its opponents were silenced ; the discomfited 
doctors one by one withdrew from the field, subdued by 
the common sense of society, and now there is scarcely 





a lunatic asylum in the land in which the new philoso- 
| phy of mind, and the treatment of lunacy based upon it, 
| are not adopted without reserve, and with a success that 

has more than rewarded the most sanguine expectations 
of the phrenologists. 


| One of the Asylums founded upon the most en- 


| lightened principles of mental philosophy, and most 


| boldly carrying them out in its practice, is the Chrichton 
| Institution at Dumfries, whose sixth annual report is now 
before us, and from which we propose to extract such of 


the particulars as will be likely to interest our readers, 


| and to illustrate the latest improvements adopted in the 


treatment of the insane. 

The results of the year are most satisfactory, and 
afford the best proof of the value of the system. Fifty- 
two patients have been admitted, and no less than twenty- 
two have been cured. The report then notices the 
great importance of immediate removal to an asylum on 
the appearance of decided symptoms of insanity :— 


Great solicitude has existed and every effort has been made 
to facilitate the immediate reception of the insane, from the 
conviction that prompt treatment is of vast importance, and 
that the want of suitable accommodation, and the obstacles 
which make it difficult of access, afford a pretext and palliation 
for that repugnance to resort to isolation which still exists in 
the minds of friends and guardians, but which is fading and 
falling, and must ultimately fall before the influence of a sys- 
tem of discipline founded upon humanity, and open to in- 
vestigation. The procrastination which occurs when an in- 
dividual is attacked with insanity in adopting the only course 
which can insure the enforcement of judicious means of care 
and cure is the result of various causes. It may proceed from 
a desire to conceal the misfortune; from unwillingness to do 
violence to natural ties and affections ; but more frequently it 
may be traced to ignorance that the extravagance or inco- 
herence which inflicts so much pain and creates so much con- 
fusion, which can neither be comprehended nor controlled, 
are symptoms of diseased organisation; and to scepticism 
that these originate, increase, disappear, or are removed ac- 
cording to the same principles, and in nearly the same manner, 
that gout and jaundice are mitigated or removed. If the 
opinion were generally prevalent that insanity in all cases, 
whether its development is determined by disappointment or 
by a blow upon the head, whether signalised by great con- 
stitutional disturbance or apparent robustness of frame, de- 
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pends upon bodily disorder, and can only be reached, whether 
curable or not, through the body and by agents which act in 
accordance with the known laws of the economy, advice would 
be sought at once, or as speedily as in other maladies; the 
powers and efficacy of medicine would be put to a fair test, 
and it is admissible to anticipate that the mortality and evils 
of an intractable class of diseases would be materially di- 
minished. 


As none of us knows whether the affliction may not fall 
upon a member of his own family circle, the premonitory 
symptoms of insanity cannot be too widely circulated. 


The development of mania is so peculiar, so little attended 
to, so often connected with the ordinary course and conduct, 
and dependent upon the will of the individual, as to occupy a 
very important part in the consideration of the early treatment 
of the disease. However imperceptible to the patient, and 
however inoffensive to others, there is always a premonitory 
stage. This may consist in bodily disorder, in mere unsteadi- 
ness of purpose, or irritability of temper, or craving for excite- 
ment; but it is part of the disease, as much a part and 
harbinger, indeed, as the cold is of the hot stage of intermittent 
fever. The invasion, the actual disruption of the mental con- 
stitution, may appear sudden, but it ought rather te be de- 
scribed as rapid; for the violence or incoherence which are 
regarded as the commencement may, in almost every case, be 
proved to be the termination of a long succession of changes 
which may be attributed to other causes, which may be ex- 
plained as insignificant, as originating in circumstances over 
which the patient possessed no control, and which may amount 
to nothing more than increased or decreased religious feeling, 
inconsistency of opinion, or greater energy of character ; but 
which are, in fact, links in a long and uninterrupted chain of 
causation, and rise, whether immediately or remotely, from the 
same source—disease of the nervous system. A patient was 
brought to the Institution in the spring, who, it was affirmed 
by those conversant with her history and habits, retired to rest 
in perfect health, in the possession of reason, and, after a pro- 
found sleep, awoke mad. The bare fact is inexplicable and 
incredible. But inquiry, and the confessions of the woman 
subsequent to recovery, shewed that this portentous slumber 
had been preceded by days and nights of watching and woe, by 
the gradual substitution of sedentary and secluded habits for 
great activity, by a love of solitude, by an ill-defined languor, 
an anticipation of evil, and a total loss of confidence and reli- 
ance upon herself and others ; that she was ashamed of these 
indications of weakness, and regarded them as culpable and 
criminal rather than morbid; and lastly, that she had, previous 
to the consciousness of these feelings, exchanged a life of bustle 
and business, involving great responsibility, and demanding 
personal activity, for one of ease, retirement, and idleness. 
The steps of this progressive evolution of derangement will 
necessarily differ in every case, but they will be found to exist. 


In order to convey a knowledge of the mental condi- 
tion of the insane, it is necessary to note carefully the 
changes in their powers or passions. Of the patients ad- 
mitted during the last year, eight laboured under undue 
excitement of the propensities. They possessed self- 
command, reason, memory; but in obedience to an un- 
controllable impulse, they were prompted to destruction, 
or revenge, or quarrelling. 

One case is very curious ané remarkable. 


One of the rarer species of diseased propensity which occa- 
sionally demand the attention of medical jurists has recently 
been received. A lady of good birth, connections, and educa- 
tion, presents at different times two very opposite states, 
although they may both depend upon the same original ten- 
dency. She is opulent, the centre of a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic circle of friends ; or she is penurious and unscrupulous ; 
she hoards, she steals. In the one character she is pompous, 
proud—she will offer assistance and patronage; in the other 
she is miserable, and will rob her dearest friend. This ten- 
dency to covet, conceal, and appropriate is occasionally ob- 
served in institutions for the insane, but it is more frequently 
met with in the world, and is there regarded as the eccentricity 
of an ill-constituted, though sane, mind, or as the vice of a 
depraved disposition, which excludes the individual from so- 





ciety, or conducts to a prison. But it is more generally thaa 
what is at present conceived, a morbid incontrollable propen- 
sity to steal. The impulse may be the index of general 
mental weakness and waywardness, or it may be the single 
blemish of a pure and irreproachable character ; it may be the 
disturbing influence of a calm and contemplative intellect, or 
be associated with simplicity and ignorance. It is manifested 
in the higher ranks, where wealth abounds, as well as in the 
lowest, where the terrors of the law, if not the suggestions of 
virtue, are calculated to check its development. But in what- 
ever relation it may stand to education, disposition, or external 
circumstances, the essential characteristic is an instinctive and 
ungovernable inclination to steal. 


The remarks on this case will be useful to all whose 
duties may take them into a court of justice, either as 
lawyers or as jurymen. 


From the victims to this tendency it-has been learned that, 
during its dominion, they are inaccessible to every other 
motive, unconscious of every thought or consideration but the 
blind imperious infatuation and craving to possess the pro- 
perty of another ; and the worthlessness of the articles taken 
the absence of all attempts to conceal the act, or to make use 
of the acquisition, even the restoration of the property to its 
owner, and the cessation of the inclination whenever the object 
is attained, prove how closely allied the disease is to other 
forms of monomania which have been recently recognised. 


Eight of the patients admitted were under the influence 
of disturbed moral feelings. 


In general these persons can reason with clearness and cor- 
rectness upon topics which do not involve or relate to their 
own condition ; frequently their arguments in favour of their 
own fears and feelings are most ingenious, and apparently un- 
answerable. They are capable of great but not continuous 
intellectual exertion, and even while writhing under their 
exaggerated and exasperated emotions. 


The disease of sir patients consists in inability to 
exert the faculty of attention; and in one an opposite 
state prevails, the mind being concentrated involuntarily 
on one thought. 


In one of the number the irrelevant observations are pro- 
nounced in a whisper, while a more lucid and connected train 
is spoken aloud, although the irregular action of the faculties 
is further shown by the transposition of these two currents. 
In another, the subject submitted to him is invariably embo- 
died in what he replies ; but the mind rather wanders round it 
than arrives at it; he is so distracted by the multiplicity of his 
crowding fancies that he can follow none. In a third, the 
mere allusion to a certain name, or to a word which resembles 
it, breaks in upon and destroys the sequence of his thoughts, 
and he instantly diverges and rushes into inextricable confu- 
sion. 


In seven patients the inte!lect and memory are princi- 
pally implicated. 


A member of this class is a lady who, although unable to 
comprehend the most self-evident truths, or to adapt her con- 
duct to the least rigid standard of propriety, draws and paints 
with considerable skill; another imbecile acknowledges the in- 
fluence of music by dancing enthusiastically whenever oppor- 
tunity offers; and a third performs, through imitation, the 
duties of a gardener, The fatuous are not insensible to plea- 
sure, nor incapable of exerting individual powers. The idiotic 
have been trained and taught, and those who are placed upon 
the same level by disease in mature life may likewise be raised 
to higher enjoyments, and to the exercise of nobler attributes 
than may appear consistent with their condition. 


In twenty cases there is disease of volition. In these, 
with all the other faculties in full health, knowing what 
he ought to do, the individual thinks or acts in opposi- 
tion. This form of lunacy is shewn in three varie- 
ties. st, in five cases, the will was lethargic, requiring 
a strong stimulus to call it into action. 2nd, in eleven 
cases it was enfeebled or impaired. 


The conduct being in direct opposition to the deliberate 
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convictions of the patient, the judgment or conscientiousness 
issuing one mandate, the propensities another, the intellect 
condemning or deploring a particular course, or the predomi- 
nance of a particular impulse which it cannot,. however, alter 
or arrest. The patient is often perfectly conscious of the mor- 
bid nature of this conflict, or his own instability, or infirmity 
of purpose, anticipates the result, and seeks assistance from 
healthier minds and artificial expedients. 


Here are instances :— 


In one, a woman of elegant manners, the disposition to 
speak or act in a style inconsistent with her present acknow- 
ledged convictions and opinions, assumes the form of a prac- 
tical joke ; she personates the bearing and language of a fox- 
hunter sixty years since, and appropriates, constructs, and 
wears whatever part of male apparel her fancy may dictate or 
she may be able to obtain, and this is the consequence of ina- 
bility to refrain from a course which she knows is ridiculous, 
and may be construed as insanity, and of whichshe is ashamed. 
In another the will induced deportment, which is in conformity 
with the real situation of the individual, but failed in intro- 
ducing the same natural relation between his feelings and his 
station, He knew that he was poor and humble; he felt that 
he was affluent and ambitious. This case derived additional 
interest from the same impotency of the will, rendering it 
impossible for him to correct the erroneous impressions of 
the senses. 


Thirdly, there is a divided volition, the individual 
being unable to choose between opposite motives. 


the existence of insanity in the mind is observed in other cases 
where the mental disturbance is greater and more general than 
in the example now related. 


But much remains in this interesting report that will 
demand attentien ; so we will pause here, and resume its 
review next week. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A stamped copy of Tue Critic sent by post to any Book- 
seller, or keeper of a Circulating Library, for his own use, 
at the cost of the stamp and paper only, on payment of not 
less than half-a-year’s subscription (5s. 5d.) in advance, 
which may be transmitted in penny postage stamps. 

<> 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Press.—The Construction of Fugue Illustrated in a 
Passacaglia and Twelve Fugues, by G. F. Flowers, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon. 

A memoir has been addressed by M. Dezeimeris to the 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, whose 
object is to reveal, as he says, to those who occupy themselves 
with the history of philosophy, that works of Empedocles, 
Democritus, and Diogenes Apollonius, supposed to have been 
lost for upwards of twenty centuries, are yet in existence, pre- 
served in the collection of writings which have been attributed 





In one of the patients under review there appears to be two | 
trains of thought going on at the same time; two tones of | 
voice in which these distinct wills are enunciated. The blas- 
phemies, imprecations, and absurdities which express one state | 
of mind, are mingled with entreaties and adjurations that these | 
must not be received as faithful representations of her views 
and opinions. This person, while frightfully agitated, and 
declaring that she is suffering torment, listens with a healthy 
perception, notices the slightest incident, and appreciates its 
nature and influence, and argues amid her distress in a vague 
but calm and composed manner. She seems as if actuated by 
two wills. A second cannot get up or sit down, or exert a 
muscle, unless through the medium and by the intervention of 
the will of another person. A third, who is divided between 
the inclination to break glass and remain quiescent—some- 
times biassed to the one alternative, sometimes to the other— 
cannot determine which is the way to his bed-room, nor to 
which door he ought to proceed. Two individuals, long 
vacillated between the extremes of extravagant hope and pro- 
found dejection, these feelings being, so far as is possible, 
co-existent, until returning bodily vigour determined a middle 
condition. 


Two patients labour under disease of the feeling of 
personal identity. hey are themselves and others at 
the same or at different times :— 


In one the loss of the sense of continuous existence is ap- 
parently complete and permanent. She never resumes her 
original self, nor thinks nor acts in accordance with her former 
character and relations. She avers that S. C. herself, died 
some time since; that she was murdered by her; that the 
temptatiuns to assassination were gold and religious animosity; 
that she extracted her victim’s tongue, and now uses it; but 
that she is R. P. of a different land, language, body, and 
spirit. The self-murderess is perfectly sincere in her delusion, 
consistent and unvarying in her narrative. 


The other is a gentleman of considerable talent and a 
philosopher :— 

He is A. B. and the Emperor of Morocco ; he is reposing 
in his bed, and tottering over the crater of Vesuvius; he is 
conscious that he is a subject of Queen Victoria, and equally 
80 that he lived a thousand years ago, and met the individual 
with whom he may be conversing amid the pyramids when 
fresh from the hands of the architect. This patient is able to 
regard and treat these distempered fancies as false and futile, 
even to reduce them to their ultimate elements; but he cannot 
disabuse himself of the impression, or invalidate the credence 
which he has extended towards it. These clear conceptions of 








to Hippocrates. 

The Irish Professor Kane has been knighted by the Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

An association has been formed at Bordeaux for the purpose 
of propagating sound views on politico-economical subjects, 
and of employing the most effectual means to have the princi- 
ples of free trade adopted in France. It is composed of mer- 
chants, proprietors, and manufacturers, and has taken the title 
of ‘‘ Association for the Liberty of Exchanges.”’ It has di- 
vided itself into different committees, who have the charge of 
the several departments of agriculture, navigation, manufac- 
tures, European trade, foreign trade, home trade, &c. The 
president of the association is M. Duffour Dubergier, and the 
vice-presidents MM. Bruno, Devez Durin, A. Duvergie, and 
Paul Vignes. 

Mr. Elihu Burritt, Lord Morpeth’s ‘ learned blacksmith” 
of the United States, has sent a hearty response to the inter- 
national addresses from divers English towns, deprecating war, 
and recommending arbitration instead. Mr. Burritt has taken 
up the subject in the ‘‘ Olive Leaves ;’”’ the name, apparently, 
of some small periodical which he publishes, and which has 
a large circulation. 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Feb. 28 to March 7. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tut CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publ’sa- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this dcpart- 
ment of THe Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tuk Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 

Abraham’s (Rev. C. J.) Unity of History, or Outlines of An- 
cient and Modern History, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Bonar’s (H.) Night of Weeping, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Basket of 
Fragments, ‘‘ Notes from Sermons,’’ by Rev. T. Jones, 6th 
edit. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Beasley’s (M.) Arithmetical Tables, 
new edit. 18mo. 6d. swd.—Bowdler’s (Rev. T.) Sermons on 
the Privileges and Duties of Members of the Gospel Covenant, 
Vol. II. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. el. 

Duffy’s Library for Ireland, Vols. I. to VIII. 18mo. 1s. each, 
swd.—D’ Aubigné’s Reformation (Blackie’s edition), Vol. 11f. 
1s, 4d. swd. 

Eden’s (T. E.) Search for Nitre and True Nature of Guano, 
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12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Englishwoman’s Family Library, Vol. I. 
Ellis’s (Mrs.) ‘‘ Women of England,’’ fe. 5s. cl.—Ellis’s (Mrs.) 
Temper and Temperament, Vol. I. Svo. 9s. cl.—Embassy 
(The), or a Key to a Mystery, Second Series of Chronicles 
of the Bastile, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—European 
Library, Vol. V. “‘ Roscoe’s Life of Leo. X.’’ Vol. II. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Furneaux’s (J.) Lenten Thoughts, and other Poems, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Hogg’s Weekly Instructor, Vol. II. royal Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, by Rev. W. Trol- 
lope, 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. cl.—James’s (Dr.) Practical Comment 
on Ordination Services, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, new edit. 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Manual of Field Gardening, with Notes and Observations, 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 2s. hf-bd.—Mann’s Educational Tour in Germany 
and Great Britain and Ireland, with Preface, by Hodgson, 
12mo. 5s. cl. 

Parlour Novelist, Vol. II. ‘‘Commander of Malta,” by Sue, 
12mo., 2s. swd., 2s. 6d. cl.—Perfect Peace, Letters Memorial 
of late J. W. Howell, by Rev. D. Pitcairn, with Introduction, 
by Stevenson, 7th edit. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Reid (Lieut. Col.) on the Law of Storms, illustrated by Charts 
and Woodcuts, 2nd edit. with Additions, 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Scripture Texts Arranged, new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Smith’s 
(H.) Pilgrim’s Staff, First Series, 3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. ; 
Second Series, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Templeton’s (W.) Millwright and Engineer’s Pocket Com- 
panion, 7th edit. with Additions and Corrections, illustrated, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Taylor’s Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, 
2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Todd’s (J.) Moral Influence, 
Dangers and Duties connected with Great Cities, 18mo. 
1s. 6d, cl. 

Walford’s (W.) Curee Romane, Notes on Epistle to the Romans, 
with Revised Translaticns, fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Weil’s (Dr.) 
Bible, Koran, and Talmud, translated from German, crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 





GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 





Goop anv Bap News.—Bad news weakens the action of 
the heart, oppresses the lungs, destroys the appetite, stops the 
digestion, and partially suspends all the functions of the system. 
An emotion of shame flushes the face ; fear blanches, joy illu- 
minates it; and an instant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. 
Surprise spurs the pulse into a gallop. Delirium infuses great 
energy. Volition commands, and hundreds of muscles spring to 
excite. Powerful emotions often kill the body at a stroke. 
Chilo, Diagoras, and Sophocles died of joy at the Grecian games. 
The news of defeat killed Philip V. One of the popes died of 
an emotion of the ludicrous on seeing his pet monkey robed in 
pontificals, occupying the chair of state. Muley Moloch was 
carried upon the field of battle in the first stages of an incurable 
disease ; upon seeing his army give way, he rallied his panic- 
stricken troops, rolled back the tide of battle, shouted victory, 
and died. The door-keeper of Congress expired on hearing of 
the surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public speakers have 
often died in the midst of an impassioned burst of eloquence, 
or when the deep emotion that produced it has suddenly sub- 





sided. Lagrave, the young Parisian, died when he heard that 


the musical prize for which he had competed was adjudged to | 
The case of Hill, in New York, is still fresh in the | , : - . ; 
| of trying the remedial powers of Galvanism, would think of resorting to 
| any imitator, when Mr. Halse can himself be applied to?’””—Weekly 
| Chronicle. 


another. 
memory of all; he was apprehended in theft, taken before the 
police, and, though in perfect health, mental agony forced the 
blood from his nostrils, and he was carried out dead. 





| astonishing and complete. 


| 


The following remarks of the great American statesman Mr. | 


Webster, are well worthy of being repeated. 
speaking at a ‘‘ mass meeting,”’ and having made some allusion 


to England, one of his hearers called out, ‘‘ They are all slaves | : : 
Upon which Mr. Webster, turning to the quarter | ———— 


in England.”’ 
whence the voice proceeded, went on thus :—‘ All slaves in 
England? My friend, did not your farthers come from England 
free men? What blood do you inherit? All slaves in England ? 
Let me say that all the liberty there is on the globe, out of the 
United States, isin England. The liberty there, to be sure, is 
inferior in some respects to that which we enjoy—it is burdened 
with a monarchical establishment and an aristocracy—but free- 
dom—all the freedom on the face of the earth except our own— 
a free press, the freedom of speech, the right to hold free public 
meetings, the trial by jury, the habeus corpus act—all these are 
— in England, where, according to the gentleman, they all 
are slaves !’ 


‘‘ALL Ricut, CAprarn.”’—It is well known to everybody 
that the captains of steam-boats on the Western waters are trou- 
bled occasionally with specimens of a fraternity whose highest 


Mr. Webster was | 


the surface of the ‘‘occasion”—in other words, the “‘ genus 
sponge.’’ Ona certain trip from Memphis, upwards, it was the 
fortune of Captain G— to be inflicted with one of this sort. The 
boat being fairly under way, the clerk, as usual, went his rounds 
to collect the passage-money, and among others, addressed the 
subject of our anecdote :—‘‘ Your fare, if you please, Sir.’’ 
‘* All right, all right, clerk; I’ll attend to it,’’ said Diddle. A 
short time is permitted to elapse. The clerk again makes an 
attempt to collect the ‘‘ nippences,”” and again he fails. ‘‘ All 
right ! I’ll attend to it,’? was the only answer. Mr. Diddle was 
forthwith reported to the captain as incorrigible, and the captain 
approached him, and with an emphatic oath told him he must 
pay before he got to the next wood-yard, or ashore he must go. 
‘« All right, all right, captain, I’ll attend to it,’’ was the pro- 
voking answer. By times they arrived at the wood-yard, and 
Mr. Diddle, giving his usual answer instead of the money, was 
politely handed down the plank, and put ashore. Ina few mi- 
nutes they heave in a full supply. The engineer tinkles his bell, 
the grate doors are closed, and the gallant steamer is ready to 
take her departure. But she had a still more gallant captain, 
who would not be harsh when it could be possibly avoided. 
Seeing Mr. Diddle standing on the bank, the very incarnation of 
meekness and resignation, he again addressed him :-—‘‘ Stranger, 
you may come on board again, if you’ll pay your passage.” 
‘¢ All right, captain, all right: thankee !—I’m just at home.” — 
American paper. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 





We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to address us in confidence 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 


The O.tv Stacer will not do. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALVANISM.—Invalids are solicited to send to 
Mr. HALSE, of 5, PELHAM CRESCENT, BROMPTON, 
LONDON, for his PAMPHLET on MEDICAL GALVANISM, which 
will be forwarded free on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. They will be 
astonished at its contents. In it will be found the particulars of cures in 
cases of Asthma, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Tic-douloureux, Paralysis, Spinal 
Complaints, Headaches, deficiency of Nervous Energy, Liver Complaints, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Stiff Joints, all sorts of Nervous disor- 
ders, &c. Mr. HALSE’s method of applying the Galvanic Fluid is quite 
free from all unpleasant sensation ; in tact, it is rather pleasurable than 
otherwise, and many ladies are exceedingly fond of it. It quickly causes 
the patient to do without medicine. Terms, One Guinea per week. 
“Galvanism.—We hold it a positive duty to call attention to the extra- 
ordinary cures lately effected by Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Bromp- 
ton, London, by the means of Galvanism. A detail of these may be seen 
in a clever pamphlet on the subject, lately published by the practitioner 
himself; but we are enabled to corroborate the most essential part of 
these statements, by the fact of having ourselves undergone the operation, 
the process of which is no way disagreeable, while the effect is equally 
In Asthma, more especially, the powers of 
Galvanism, properly applied, are wonderful.’’—Court Journal. 
‘*Galvanism.—The Science of Galvanism appears to be now brought 
to great perfection, for we aregiven to understand that it can be ad- 
wninistered to mere infants, without producing the least inconvenience to 
them. Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Brompton, is the gentleman to 
whom the public are indebted for this improvement in the Galvanic Ap- 
paratus: in short, Mr. Halse may be considered the Medical Galvanist of 
the Metropolis. Like most other men of talent, however, he has op- 
ponents and imitators; but what reasonable person, who feels desirous 


** Galvanism.—Our readers may have noticed several extracts we have 
given from Mr. Halse’s Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. We have 
reason to believe, that every case stated in the pamphlet is perfectly 
true, wonderful as they certainly are; for a short time since we called 
on Mr. Halse, and were introduced by him to a gentleman who was 
The patient informed us that it was not at all 
an unpleasant sensation ; indeed, we felt it ourselves, and there was not 
the least unpleasantness about it. This gentleman’s case was Paralysis; 
and he declared to us, that before he came to Mr. Halse, one leg had 
withered away to a mere skeleton, ‘ but now,’ said he, ‘ you perceive it is 
both stout and healthy.’ Such, indeed, wasthe case. If we can judge 
by the number of patients Mr. Halse has, we should say he is making 
some very wonderful cures.’’—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS.—Mr. W. H. 
Halse, of 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London, is now ready to supply 
patients with his efficient PORTABLE APPARATUS. It is constructed 
on so simple a plan, that the most unscientific can manage it; and what 
renders it far superior to all other galvanic apparatus is, that it will re- 
main in action for several weeks without the least trouble, It is con- 
structed on precisely the same principle as the ones he uses at Pelham- 
crescent; and as he pee ees 40 and 50 patients every day, it 
may be well supposed that he has brought the galvanic apparatus to great 
perfection. Price 10 guineas, the cash to accompany the order. Medical 
advice will be given how to apply it. 

N.B.—By inclosing two postage stamps to Mr. Halse, a pamphlet on 





ambition is to trust to the awful sublimity of luck, and float on | 





galvanism will be forwarded, post-free. 
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Just published, 


A PORTRAIT OF THE RT. HON. 


&e. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. M.P. 


&e. 


Engraved by G. T. PAYNE, from a beautiful drawing by J. D. FRANCIS, and forming an exact companion in size to the 
DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, BY H. T. RYALL. 
Autograph Proofs, 1/. 1s.; Prints, 10s. 6d. 


J.S. Welch, Publisher, 





NEW SAUCE. 
HE TAUNTON SAUCE.—This choice and deli- 


cious condiment, in addition to other merits, lays claim to that of 
complete originality ; nothing similar to it having hitherto been brought 
before the public. All who have used it are unanimous and loud in its 
praise. To Fish, Soups, Game, Steaks, Curries, and cold meats, it im- | 
parts a singular relish ; and the inventress (a lady of great experience, | 
under whose hands the Sauce is prepared) pledges herself that the ingre- | 
dients of which it is composed, unlike those of most sauces, comprise | 
nothing but what is stimulative of digestion, and rather beneficial than | 
injurious to the stomach. A trial of this Sauce is respectfully solicited, in | 
the full confidence that if this be accorded to it subsequent patronage | 
will be ensured, | 

“ We have three reasons for inviting attention to an advertisement of 
this preparation, which will be found in our columns of this day. The 
first is, on the principle that the merits of a good thing cannot be too 
extensively promulgated ; the second is, that the sauce is the invention 
of a lady, widely and flatteringly known throughout the west of England 
for her culinary ability; and the third results from a belief that both the 
public and the inventress will equally benefit by the making of it known 
—the former by the acquisition of a zestful and innocuous condiment, 
and the latter by that of an income which shall support the decline of 
life, and make some compensation for the loss of an affluent position of 
which misfortune and not mi duct has unhappily deprived her. 
Judging the Taunton Sauce, however, purely by its own merits, we are 
fully justified in according to it unqualified commendation ; a more deli- 
cately flavoured, yet at the same time rich and piquant condiment we 
never before tried. There is a similarity, more or less, in the numerous | 
class of sauces, that proves their close relationship, and how difficult it is | 
to be original, even in this as in other things. Yet the sauce under | 
notice is undoubtedly a novelty. To our own opinion in its favour we 
may add the unanimous praises of all to whom we have offered it, in- 
cluding a connoisseur in science a /a cuisine of high authority. For these 
reasons we recommend the Taunton Sauce, in the full confidence that on 
trial it will be found deserving of even a higher encomium than it has 
received at our hands,’’—The Critic. 

Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Batty and Co. Finsbury Pavement, Fins- 
bury-square. It may be had by retail of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, 
Piccadilly ; Mr. Hickson, 72, Welbeck-street, Oxford-street; Mr. Taylor, | 
Regent-street ; Mr. Day, Gracechurch-street; and, by order, of all re- | 
spectable grocers and oilmen throughout the count.y. | 











| 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE AUTHO- 
RITY OF THE FACULTY. 

EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES; a remedy for 

all Disorders of the Pulmonary Organs. In Difficulty of Breath- 

ing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, in Incipient Consumption (of which cough 

is the most positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma 
and in Winter Cough they have never been known to fail. 

RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
1, North Feltham-place, near Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845. 

Sir,—I shall feel extremely obliged to you it you would send mea tin of 

your most excellent Lozenges ; for, having tried them, I find they are the 

est remedy for Cough that can possibly be had. This I can testify from 

experience, for I have been troubled with a most violent cough for many | 

years, and have tried many things, but without any benefit, until I met 

with'your Lozenges, and they afforded me instant relief. 

I remain, Sir, yours, truly, } 

HENRY WOODERSON. | 

To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 10s.64d. | 

each, by Tuomas KeartinG, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- | 


| 


yard, London. | 


| 

| saga pan UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. | 
Under the patronage of the several Sovereigns and Courts of | 
Europe, and universally preferred.—ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, | 
for the Growth, Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human Hair. | 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and | 
double that size, 21s. per bottle. ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for | 
Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE, for Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, Price 


2s, Od. per box. 
CAUTION. 


Spurious Compounds are frequently offered for sale, under the same 
names (some under the implied sanction of royalty), the labels, bills, and 
advertisements of the original articles are copied, and either a fictitious | 
aame, or the word “‘ Genutne”’ is used in the place of “‘ RowLanp’s.”’ 

it is therefore imperative on the purchasers to see that the word 
“* Rowianp’s”? is on the wrapper of each article. For the protection of 
the public from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps 
have directed the Proprietors’ name and address to be engraved on the 
Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN; 
Which is affixed on the KALYDor and OponTo. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS! !! 











24, St. James's Street. 





HE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH CURED BY 


_ HOLLOWAY’S PILL.—An astounding Cure by this Miraculous 
Medicine, after every other means had failed. 


A Copy of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845. 

‘To Professor Holloway.—Sir,—Various circumstances prevented the 
possibility of my rey you before this time for your politeness in send- 
ing me your pills as you did. I nowtake this opportunity of sending you 
an order fur the amount, and at the same time to add, that your pills have 
effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and stomach, which all the most 
eminent of the faculty at home, and all over the continent, had not been 
able to effect ; nay, not even the waters of Carlsbad or Marienbad ! I wish 
to have another box and a pot of the ointment, in case any of my family 
should ever require either.—I remain, with much respect, your most 
obliged and obedient servant, 

(Signed) * ALDBOROUGH.” 

Time should not be lost in taking this remedy for any of the following 
diseases ;— 

Ague Consumption Inflammation Stone and gra- 

Asthma Debility Jaundice vel 

Bilious com- Dropsy Liver com- Tic-douloureux 
plaints Dysentery plaints Tumours 

Blotches on the Erysipelas Lumbago Ulcers 

skin Fevers of all Piles Worms of all 
Bowel com- kinds Rheumatism kinds 

plaints Fits Scrofula, or Weakness, from 
Colics Gout king’s evil whatever 
Constipation of | Headache Sore throats cause, &c. &e. 

bowels Indigestion 

These truly invaluable pills can be obtained at the establishment of 
Professor Holloway, near Temple-bar, London, and of most respectable 
vendors of medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following 
prices :——1s. 14d, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. 11s. 22s, and 33s. each box. There is 
a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are 
affixed to each box. 


OMPRESSED AIR ENGINE COMPANY. 
No. 5, Pall Mall, East.—(Parsey, Patentee.) 

The Exhibition of the working model, at No. 5, Pall Mall, East, will 
close on Saturday, the 21st of March, instant, before which day applica- 
tions for shares should be made. 

Numerous inquiries having been made by applicants for shares in this 
Company as to the extent of their liability, the Directors feel that the 
number of shares already taken justifies them in stating that no further 
call beyond the deposit of one Guinea per share will be made. 

By order, 
D, E. AUSTIN, Secretary’ 











Every Saturday will be published, stamped, price 6d. size of 
he Times, 
H E WEEKLY N E W S. 
A GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 


| But particularly devoted to the interests of Municipal, Corporate and 


Parochial Bodies, Public Companies, and Building Societies. 
A few of the most important features of THE WEEKLY NEWS are 
subjoined :— 

A careful Summary of the P) dings in Parli 

Faithful reports of all meetings affecting the interests of the various 
parishes, whether on local or political subjects. 

A determined support of the principle of local self-government, and the 
exposure of {all misappropriation in the disbursement of rates raised for 
the relief of the poor or for other purposes. 

The amelioration of the condition, moral and social, of the poor, upon 
the ground of right as well as law, which will include an uncompromising 
opposition to the present cruel, unjust, and oppressive Poor Law. 

The repeal of the corn laws, window tax, and all other odious imposts 
upon the public, will receive the attention of the conductors, whilst the 

olitical tenets of the Journal will be at once liberal and independent, 

ased upon the principles of philanthropy to all. A due attention to 
Railway matters will also form a striking feature in the columns of THE 
WEEKLY NEWS. 

In fine, THE WEEKLY NEWS, in addition to a carefully prepared 
digest of all the political, parochial, and general news of the week, will 
contain the latest intelligence up to Saturday night, including Law and 
Police News, Notices of the Theatres and various places of Public 
Amusement, Scientific Institutions, &e. &c. 

As a medium for Advertisements, especially for Parochial Authorities 
and Public Contractors, ‘THE WEEKLY NEWS will be a great desi- 
deratum, inasmuch as it must obtain an immense circulation amongst the 
members of all Boards of Guardians, Vestries, &c. throughout the king- 
dom, as well as the Commercial and Trading classes. 

Office, 5, Catherine-street, Strand, where all Advertisements and Com- 
munications for the Editors are requested to be sent. THE WEEKLY 
NEWS may be obtained of any ne der throughout the kingdom, by 
previous order, or at the office, as above, 


+ 
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HPiscellaneous. 


ETROPOLITAN INSTITUTION for DIS- 
EASES of the EAR, THROAT, and VOCAL ORGANS, Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly. Mr. YEARSLEY’S Practical Demonstrations 
of the Pathology and Operative S ry of the Throat, Palate, Nose, and 
Ear, will recom mence on WEDNESDAY, March 18, at One o’clock, at 
his residence, 15, Saville-row. Free to Medical men on presenting 
their cards, and students on terms which may be ascertained of Mr. 
Yearsley, between the hours of eleven and two o’clock. 


TO OVERSEERS OF THE POOR AND.SURVEYORS OF 
HIGHWAYS. 


WAY 

R BAGLEY, PRINTER and BOOKSELLER, 
@ STAMFORD, respectfully solicits the attention of the trade to 
his HIGHWAY ACCOUNT BOOKS, published at 2s, 6d. and 4s. each ; 
—a new edition of the POOR RATE BOOK, royal 8vo. price 2s. 3d. to 
5s. each ;—adapted to the use of small Parishes. Also, HIGHWAY 
RATE, RECEIPT, and POOR. RATE RECEIPT BOOKS, from Is. each. 
*,* The above Parish Books are allowed to be the neatest editions 
extant, and are sold, by appointment, by Messrs. Edwards and 

Hughes, 12, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


R. JAMES BANKS, Printers, Booksellers, and 
Stationers’ Appraiser, 11, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
Partnerships effected, and Valuations made. 

















aft Businesses for Sale. 
O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.—To be 
SOLD, a good ready money BUSINESS, situate in the heart of 
the City ; stock at valuation, and immediate possession. 


Apply to J. Banks, Printers’, Booksellers’, and Stationers’ Appraiser, 
11, Wellington-st. North, Strand. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.—To be 
DISPOSED OF, a BUSINESS in the immediate neighbourhood 
of London, densely and genteelly populated. ‘The premises consist of a 
large modern fitted corner shop, with dwelling-house, in excellent repair. 
Premium 100/. including fixtures. Stock to be taken at a valuation, 
For particulars apply (if by letter, pre-paid) to Mr. H. Pellatt, 
Solicitor, 64, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square. 


O be DISPOSED OF, the STOCK in TRADE of 
a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, to which there isa library 
and news business attached. Coming in moderate. 
Apply at Mr. Beavis’s, 2, New Bride-court, Bridge-street. Blackfriars. 


O PRINTERS.—To be DISPOSED OF an old 
established BUSINESS, situate in the heart of the metropolis, 
and now in full trade. The office is furnished with a variety of Bookwork 
and Jobbing Type, two Iron Presses, &c. About 200/. required. 
Apply to Mr. J. H. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Pancras-lane, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 


O PRINTERS.—Partnership or otherwise.—To be 

DISPOSED OF, a long established book-work PRINTING 

BUSINESS. The printing: office is furnished with an excellent assort- 

nient of type, four iron presses, an hydraulic press, &c, The above pre- 

sents a favourable opportunity to any printer wishing to commence. The 

advertiser wotld either dispose of the concern, or treat with a party for 
the half share. . 

Apply to Mr. J. H. Page, Auctioneer, &c., 8, Pancras-lane, Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 


ANTED to DISPOSE OF, a highly respectable 
NEWSPAPER BUSINESS, &c., which ean be greatly in- 
creased, being situate in a great leading thoroughfare, with a commanding 
shop front. 
For particulars apply at 92, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 























Business Oanted. 


O STATIONERS and LIBRARIANS, &c.— 
, WANTED, an established STATIONER’S BUSINESS, with 
Library, Newspapers and Periodicals, &c.; from 100/. to 200/. 
Apply by letter, post paid, to R. N. at Mr. Woodward’s, 7, St. Thomas’s- 
place, Great Dover-road, Borough. 


Pew Publications. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Published this cr Volame IV. containing 
| CHLEGEL’S LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY 
of HISTORY, translated from the German, with a. Memoir of the 
Author, By J. B. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
Second edition, revised; complete in one volume, fine portrait, 
price 3s. 6d, 








York-street, Covent-garden. 


Jat pained 
se WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. LXXXVIII. 
For MARCH. 


CONTENTS: 

1. THE BRITISH SOLDIER—MILITARY TRAINING. 
2. HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
3. MEDICAL POLICE. 
4. DALTON, 
5. TRANSFER of LANDED PROPERTY. 
6. AFFAIRS of NEW ZEALAND. With Map. 
7. ABOLITION of PROTECTION—STATE of PARTIES. 
8. CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in two vols. post 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

SSAYS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR SU- 
PERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND, in the Middle 

By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 

Also, by the same Author, post 8vo. 6s. 
On the LEGENDS of PURGATORY, HELL, and PARADISE, 
current during the Middle A 
The CURIOSITIES of 
English Writers. By Marx Antony Lower. 


cloth, 14s. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, London. 


Ages. 


es. 
fIERALDRY, with illustrations from Old 
8vo. many engravings, 





FIRST COURSE TEXT-BOOK IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. (496 pages, with steel plate and 
281 wood-cuts, price 6s. cloth, or 6s. 6d. bound. ‘ 
ANUAL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with 


Recapitulatory Questions on each of the (11) Chapters, and a 
Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. By Jonn L. Comstocx, M.D., and 
Ricnarp D. Hosiyn, A.M. Oxon. Author of a Dictionary of Medical 
Terms, and of Manua!s of Chemistry and of the Steam Engine. 

Contents :—1. Properties of Bodies.—2. Heat.—3. Mechanics.—4. Hy- 
drostatics.—5. Hydraulics.—6. Pneumatics and Steam Engine.—7. 
Acoustics.—8. Optics.—9. Astronomy.—10. Electricity and Galvanism.— 
11. Magnetism and Electro-Magnetism. 

‘* Seldom have we seen a more useful book—one that can be more con- 
fidently recommended to schools and families. Excellent as is the plan, 
the execution is all that could be desired. The typography is good, and 
the text is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts.’’—Critic. 





DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
(300 p.ges, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
ConTENTS :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance ot the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fieet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundel- 

street, Strand. r ¥ 





This day was published, price 2s. stitched, 
R. DE PRATI, on CHRONIC DISEASES of the 


Skin, their various Causes and Cure. 
BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street. 

The aboye work may be had, postage free, in all parts of the kingdom, 
by remitting the price in postage stamps to Dr. J. De Prati, 4, Mortimer- 
street, Cavend'sh-square ; where may be had also his Essays on Con- 
sumption, Indigestion, Syphillis, and Scrofula. 





Just published, fourth edition, enlarged by a Chapter on Self-Manoge- 
ment, price 5s. (Simpkin and Co. and all booksellers), 
WELVE CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or MIND 
COMPLAINTS, and on the new and most important discoveries 
by which groundless fear, depression, inquietude, &c. confusion, blush- 
ng, despondency, indecision, irresolution, headache, giddiness, failure of 
memory, delusion, disinclination for society, study, business, &c. blcod 
to the head, restlessness, wretchedness, sleeplessness, thoug!its of self- 
injury, insanity, &c. can be cured as certainly as water quenches thirst. 
By the Rev. WILLIS MOSELEY, A.M. LL.D. 
9, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. At home from eleven to three. - 
“This is the best book on nervousness.’”’— Professor Savage, Surgeon. 
FOR NOTHING. 
A Pamphlet, which is the outline of the above, will be sent to every 
address FOR NOTHING. ‘ 
N.B. Ifa stamp is enclosed, this will frank the pamphlet back. 


ASSAM, SMITH, and Co.’s Fine CONGOU, rich 

HZ strong full Pekoe, Souchong flavour, at 4s. 4d. per pound, con- 

tinuing to give such universal satisfaction, the preprietors can strongly 
it to families requiring an economical and serviceable article. 











THE ASSIZES. 

. IMINAT. Parts I. and II. of 
OX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES; comprising 
b Reports of the decisions of the Judges on Crown Cases reserved ; 
in the Central Criminal Court ; and on all the Circuits, with an Appendix 
containing precedents of Indictments, and all the New Statutes Parts 
of Statutes affecting the Criminal Law. Price 5s. each part. N.B. 
Part III. con‘aining the important cases of Reg. v. Campbell and Rege 
v, Serra and O'hers, will be ready in a few days. 

Published at the Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 





No. 1, COVENTRY-STREET, LONDON. 








Lonpon: --Printed by Henry Morrett Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
in the Farish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and published by Jonn Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmins‘er, Pul- 
lisher, at the Office of Tue Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, ca 
Saturday, tke 7th cay o March, !£4*, 








